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ABSTRACT 

A guide is designed for elementary school teachers 
with handicapped students in *heir classrooms. Seven sections 
comprise the document. Section I discusses the implications of 
mainstreaming for classroom teachers. Discussed are 1) the physical 
and social isolation of the handicapped students in the 1960s; t\ the 
impact 3f Public Law 9U-1 U2 which underscores the rights of the s* 
children to public education in a setting which includes children who 
are not handicapped; 3| practical and ethical considerations: ani Ji) 
identification of the handicapped. Section II lists social studies ' 
goals for the handicapped learner relative to knowledge, skills, 
values, and social participation. Section III discusses social 
studies instruction for handicapped students with learning 
disabilities, hearing impairments, emotional handicaps, visual 
impairment, speech and language disorders, and physical disabilities, 
and for those who are mentally retarded. Section IV provides methods 
of assessing achievement in relation to the' goals stated in* Section 
II. Section V discusses providing for individual differences by 
listing sources of help for teachers (peer tutors, cross-age tutors, 
and volunteers) and strategies such as grouping. Section VI suggests 
teaching "regular students" about handicapping conditions througa 
learning experiences, children's books, films and videotapes, and 
simulations. A brief list of resources is provided. The final section 
presents evaluations of social studie s te xt books and federally fmded 
curriculum projects for *-he handicapped. Related resources available 
from EBIC and" Exceptional Child Education Resources (ECEP.) are 
listed. (KC) 
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PREFACE 



The passage in 1975 of Public taw 94-142, the Education for All 
Handicapped Children Act, has had *a profound effect on public education. 
In 1977-78, according to figures compiled by the Bureau of Education for 
the Handicapped, more than 2.5 million youngsters identified as "handi- 
capped" were being taught in regular classrooms — 68 percent of all the 
handicapped children in the United States. 

While few people would argue with the general intent of PL 94-142 — 
to ensure that handicapped children are educated in the "least restrictive 
environment" that will accommodate their academic, social, and physical 
needs — there is no doubt that this new mandate has created "enormous 
pressures and challenges for teachers and administrators. Some help has 
been provided in the form of federal grants and awards for training school 
personnel and purchasing special materials. Yet there is near-unanimous 
agreement that teachers, need a ItrtTmore help — particularly in adapting 
regular classroom materials and activities for children with special 
problems, ' 

"For PL 94-142 to work,"- observe tne authors of Special Education 
Market Report (published in August 1978 by LINC Services, the Market 
Linkage Project for Special Education), "teacher concerns and needs must 
be conquered. . . . Everyone will benefit if teachers forking with handi- 
capped children in the regular classroom setting have confidence and 
knowledge from the beginning." Our sponsorship of Project MAVIS (Material! 
Adaptations for Visually Impaired Students in the Social Studies) has made 
us keenly aware of the needs and concerns of teachers in mainstreamed 
classrooms which include children with vision problems. The visually 
handicapped, however, represent less than 1 percent of all the handicapped 
youngsters who are being mainstreamed. How can teachers cope with other 
handicapping conditions while delivering effective social studies instruc- 
tion? How can they modify their social studies programs to allow for the 
special needs of children with hearing Impairments, learning disabilities, 
speech disorders? How can social studies lessons.be adapted for children 
with multiple handicaps, or for several children with different kinds of 
disabilities!? How much do teachers need to know about disabilities that 
affect students in their classes, and where can they go to get such 
information? 

The authors of this book, colleagues at Indiana University, set out 
to answer these questions. Anna Ochoa is a prominent social studies 



, educator and past president of the National Council for the Social Studies. 
Susan Shuster's area of "expertise is special education. Both have written 
extensively in their separate fields; they report that their collaboration 
on this cross-disciplinary project has been enlightening and productive. We 
hope that it has resulted; in a useful resource for elementary teachers who 
want to do a good job of teaching social studies to children in mains tr earned 
classrooms. ^ 

" Irving Morrissett 

. * Executive Director, Social Science , 

Education Consortium, Inc. 

\ Director, ERIC Clearinghouse for Social 
' Studies/Social Science Education 
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FOREWORD . w 

i 

Classroom teachers who are trying to provide appropriate learning 
experiences for their students have many decisions to make about what to 
teach, how to. teach, when to teach, and how to measure learning outcomes. 
Related decisions involve the selection of materials and the physical 
arrangements of the room. * Each occasion for a decision requires an 
analysis of alternatives and an awareness of the positive and negative 
consequences of each alternative. 

Now place the teacher in the same environment but add several 
children who are handicapped, who have special learning needs. The array 
of decisions becomes more complex, because another dimension to the 
process has been added: the need to modify instructional strategies, 
curriculum materials, and behavior management techniques to meet these 
special needs. 

Handicapped children must work harder than their nonhandicapped 
peers. They face two kinds of problems; first, their individual dis- 
abilities; and, second, social reactions to their disabilities.^ Tiese 
two problems together result in the labeling of such people as "handi- 
capped." Pa'rents, teachers, and other professionals must help handi- 
capped children achieve their personal goals and at the same time educate 
others to allow them to enter the . "mainstream^ of- society. 

This publication is designed to enhance the decision-making ability 
of elementary- level teachers who have handicapped students in their class- 
rooms. Its goal is to facilitate the implementation of a conceptually 
sound social studies curriculum, while recognizing the unique instruc- 
tional demands' that handicapped students present. The implementation of 
such a program will not be easy. ' Regular classrpom teachers will need 
help from special-education resource personnel, and it is imperative that 
such assistance be available. 

Not all handicapped children who are placed in a regular classroom 
will benefit from the experience, and the learning needs of nonhandicapped 
children must not be overlooked* The integration of handicapped students 
into regular classes will be facilitated only if the classroom teacher 
is encouraged to explore alternatives and is afforded administrative 
support in making decisions about an educational process for which 
"success" is difficult, if not impossible, to predict. 

********* 
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1. MAINSTREAMING: IMPLICATIONS FOR CLASSROOM TEACHING 

The movement to integrate handicapped children with the majority of 
their peerfc within a regular educational setting is known as mainstream- 
ing. Some handicapped children have participated in regular classes for 
many years. However, since the passage of Public Law 94-142 in 1975, 
many more handicapped children are being placed in such settings. The 
law specifies procedural safeguards in terms both of placement and of 
an instructional program that will enhance the appropriateness of the 
educational setting. 

Data from the Bureau of Education for the Handicapped (BEH) show- 
ing the number of handicapped children in regular classes during the 
school year 1977-78 appear in Table 1 and Table 2. 

These data indicate that: 

— Most speech- impaired children receive their education in regular 
classrooms (93.7%). 

—A majority of learning-disabled children were taught in regular 

classrooms ( SO . 7%) . 

— A regular classroom setting was the placement for 40-60 percent 
of the following: visually handicapped (58.7%), other health-impaired 
(50.5%) , hard of hearing (47.0%), emotionally disturbed (43.6%). 

— Because of the high incidence of speech-impaired and learning- 
disabled children and the high percentage of these children in regular 
classes, they accounted for 78.6 percent of all handicapped students 
in regular classrooms. 

— In any given mainstreamed class, one would be most likely to 
find a speech-impaired child or a learning-disabled child. 

— Regular classrooms enrolled 68 percent of all handicapped 
students. 

In what other environments were handicapped children placed, and 
what do those data suggest? . 

— Almost twice as many mentally retarded children received their 
education in separate classes as were educated in regular classrooms 
(57.1% versus 32.1%). By implication, it would appear that those who 
were mainstreamed may have been the more mildly retarded, while the mod- 
erately and severely retarded students were maintained in separate 
classes; in all probability the profoundly retarded were in separate 
^school facilities (9.2%). 

--The emotionally disturbed children who were mainstreamed (43.6%) 
were comparable in number to those who were taught in separate classes 
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(39.8%); 12.8 percent were in entirely separate school facilities. Here, 
again, one can speculate that the mildly disturbed or less-difficult - 
children were being mainstreamed and the others were not. 

—Of the deaf, very few were mainstreamed (17.9%) in comparison to 
those in separate classes (38.6%) and in separate school facilities 

Table 1 

NUMBERS QF CHILDREN (AGE 3-21) IN REGULAR CLASSES, 1977-78 
. (by handicapping condition) 



Disability 
Category 



# of 
Mainstreamed 
Children 



% of Group 
in Mhinstreamed 
Classrooms 



Mentally 

reta rde d 

Hard of 

hea ring 

Deaf - m 

Speech- 
impaired 

Visually / 
handicapped 

Emotionally 
disturbed 

Orthopedically 
Impaired 

Other health- 
impaired _ 

Learning- 
disabled^ 

Totals: 



279^110^ 

24*675^ 

4.748 

* * - — ■ - - 

1,196,838 

20,242 

118,759 

35,216 

66,902 

820^467 
2,566,957 



% of Main- 
streamed Dis- 
abled Students 



32.1. . 


• 10.9 


47.0 


- • - . 1'P 


17.9 


n.2 


93 - 7 


46.6 


58.7 


0.8 


43.6 


4.6 


38.4 




50.5 


2.6 


80. 7 


32.0 


68.0 


100.0 



• Source: Bureau of Education for the Handicapped, U.S. Department 
of Health, Education and Welfare. Note: The column headed "# of Main- 
streamed Children" indicates the numbers of children (aged 3-21) in regu- 
lar classrooms in U.S. schools in 1977-78 who were categorized as being 
in each disability category. The figures in the column headed "% of 
Group in Mainstreamed Classrooms" indicate what percentage of the total 
number of children in each disability category were being educated in 
regular classrooms. The figures in the right-hand column indicate the 
percentages of all handicapped children in mainstreamed settings who 
fell into the various disability categories; for example, 10.9 percent 
of all handicapped children in regular classrooms were categorized as 
being mentally retarded. ? 
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-(39.0%). However, special schools for She deaf have existed throughout 
the United States for many years. 

It will be interesting to see what changes occur in these percent- 
ages during the near future. Given the goal of the U.S. Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare to increase the number of children served 
from an estimated 3.77 million to 4.1 million by May 1980 (stated in a 
report prepared by BEH and submitted to Congress in January 19795 and 
the increased efforts to "mainstream," it appears likely that even 
higher percentages of some, if not most, categories of the handicapped 
will eventually be served in regular classes. 

The lack of trained personnel remains a major problem, the BEH 
reports. Universities are not producing enough special-education 
teachers, and the need for both special preservice courses and inservice 
training for regular teachers is widespread. 

The essential purpose of mainstreaming can perhaps best be under- 
stood by taking a look at what used to happen to a "handicapped" young- 
ster in the public school system in comparison to the situation today. 

The 1960s; Physical and Social Isolation 

The year is 1960, and we find ourselves walking down the hail in an 
elementary school. We are here to learn about the educational program 
for children who are impaired or disabled. We ate greeted warmly by 
the building principal and escorted to the basement of the building. 
There we find a classroom called the "ungraded" room. We are introduced 
to the teacher and invited to sit in the back of the room, and the prin- 
cipal departs. 

As we glance around the room, our eyes settle on a young girl who 
is diligently working at her desk. She is one of the few girls in the 
room, and one of the few students who appear to be trying to complete 
tasks. We learn that Jane, who is 10 years old, has a mild form of 
cerebral palsy. She har, some difficulty in walking, but her biggest 
problem is related to speech. She is difficult to understand when she 
speaks, although her comprehension is excellent. She is also very moti- 
vated to learn, the teacher explains. 

We also learn that there are 15 youngsters enrolled in this class- 
room. They range in age from 7 to 15 and include physically impaired, 
emotionally disturbed, and mentally retarded children. - Some of the 
children have more than one impairment. Eight of the children are 
black. 

We begin to ask questions about the placement procedure: "Hov do 
youngsters get placed in this room?" 

We are told that, typically, these children had presented problems 
for regular classroom teachers. Perhaps a child's behavior was disturb- 
ing to a teacher, or the child was unable to understand What was being 
said because of ,a language barrier or an intellectual deficiency. The 
teacher, — probably having sought 'assistance to no avail — was at a loss as 
to what to do, and saw the special-education environment as the most 
appropriate one. 



?; Table 2 

ENVIRONMENTS IN WHICH U.S. HANDICAPPED CHILDREN (AGE 3-21) WERE TAUGHT , 1977-78 



Disability 
Category 



Separate School 
Facilities 



Other Educational 
Eavi ronmen ta 



fictional Totals 



Regular Classes Separate Classes 

Number of Sow Col Number of How Col Number of Row Col Number of Row Col Number of Col 
Child-ran % X Children % X » Children % % Children Z * Children X 



Mentally 
Retarded 

Hard of 
Hearing 

Deaf 

Speech- 
Impaired 

Vieually 
Handicapped 

Emotionally 
Disturbed 



279,110 32.1 10.9 097,001 57*1 52,6 80,416 9-2 44. C 14,010 1.6 17.8 870,537 23,1 



24,675 47.0 1.0 

s 4,743 17.9 0.2 

1,196,838 93.7 46.6 

20,242 58.7 0.8 



Orthopedicaiiy 
Impaired 

Other Health- 
Impaired 

Learning-' 
Disabled 

TOTALS: 



118,759 43.6 4.6 

35,216 38.4 1.4 

66,902 50.5 2.6 

820,467 80.7 32,0 

2,566,957 68.0 100.0 



17,856 34.0 1.9 
10,246 38.6 l.l 



9,027 17.2 4,9 
10,363 39.0 5.7 



929 1.8 1.2 52,487 1.4 
1,206 4.5 1.5 26,563 0.7 



64,152 * 5.0 6.8 8,729 0.7 4.8 7,157 0.6 9.1 1,276,876 33.8 

6,519 18.9 0.7 6,278 18.2 3.4 1,462 4,2 1.9 34,501 0.9 

108,359 39.8 11,5 34,996 12.8 19.2 10,272 3.8 1 3.0 2 72 , 386 7.2 

27,380 29,9. 2.9 7,793 8.5 4.3 21,303 23.2 27.0 91.692 2.4 

36,707 27.7 3.9 9,094 6.9 5.0 19,827 15.0 25.2 132,530 3.5 



177,462 17.5 18.8 
945,682 25.1 100.0 



16,040 1.6 8.S 
182,736 4.8 100.0 



2,649 0.3 3.4 1,016,618 26.9 
78,815 2.1 100.0 3,774,190 100.0 



Sources FY 79 Annual Program Plan, Bureau of Education for the Handicapped, U.S. Department of Health, ^ucat.on and 
Welfare; 52 atates or juriadictiona reporting. Hotes* E*ch column headed ,f Row %" indicates the percentages of children with 
each handicap who are being educated in that eetting. Each column headed "Col V shows the percentages of children with varioue 
handicaps of ail handicapped children who were being taught in that setting. The total masher of children reported for this 
cable is not identical with the official child count for 1977-78% which was only 3.55 million. The data for thia table are 
from cumulative counts at year and, which ere generally higher than single coiats earlier in the year. 



In some cases, we learn, S achers expect inappropriate behavior 
from children whose older brothers or sisters were assigned to the 
"ungraded" *class. And in fact, we are told, a good number of the stu- 
dents in the special classroom are younger brothers and sisters of 
former members of that class. 

In any event, a teacher with a "problem" child refers the child for 
testing. By administering an intelligence test, the psychologist or 
psychometrist seeks to determine whether the child is retarded. If the 
test score is below a certain level, the child is removed from the 
regular classroom and placed in the special room, 

"But," we ask, "suppose that the examiner is biased, or that the 
child is not familiar with the language used in the test or is unable 
to answer in a way that can be understood by the examiner?" 

We are assured that those are interesting questions, but told that 
those concerns are the responsibility of the person administering the 
test. Placement ultimately depends on the test score, and that score 
is determined only by the child's performance on the test. 

After a child like Jane has been placed in a special classroom, 
she is the sole responsibility of the special-education teacher. That 
individual— whose training in special education may be minimal or non- 
existent—must provide instruction to 15 children, all of whom have 
different learning needs and abilities as well as different impairments. 
The learning materials and books provided for Jane and her classmates 
are out-of-date ones discarded by the regular classroom teachers. There 
are a few games and puzzles, but on the whole the room is sparsely 
equipped. 

The social studies curriculum reflects a very low expectation level 
on the part of the teacher. Jane is provided with lessons that require 
recall in response to low-level questions. As we observe her, she is 
attempting to match the names of states with their capitals. In ques- 
tioning the teacher, we learn that Jane is not provided with opportuni- 
ties to encourage higher-level conceptual development. The method of 
teaching is primarily rote learning, with no instruction designed to 
facilitate the development of thinking skills. The teacher seems ill 
equipped to provide for individual differences; of the six children who 
have been assigned the state/capital matching,, exercise, only Jane appears 
to be on task. The other youngsters appear to be fidgeting. We cannot 
determine whether their behavior reflects lack of motivation, inability 
to understand the directions, frustration with a task that may be too 
difficult, or boredom. 

The social isolation of Jane and her classmates is striking. Jane 
never leaves the classroom to join other children except for an occa- 
sional all-school program in the auditorium. Even at recess or after 
lunch, the children in this room are required to play in a carefully 
designated portion of the playground reserved for their class. Their 
isolation from other children of the same ages is further heightened 
by the location of the class in the basement; it is the only classroom 
on that level of the building. 



We learn that the children are transported to the school by their 
parents because the school system provides no special arrangements for 
impaired children* If the child is not physically and emotionally able 
to ride the regular school bus, transportation is the responsibility of 
the parents* If the parents are^unable to provide transportation, the 
child remains at home. 

We ask the teacher to share with us whatever concerns or questions 
Jane's parents have had about her placement in the special class* We 
are told that parents are never consulted about test results or place- 
ment decisions* In Jane's case, her parents were not told about he* 
transfer from a regular classroom to the "ungraded" room until after 
the move had taken place* Jane's parents made no objection— perhaps 
knowing that if they challenged the decision 9 Jane might be denied the 
opportunity to attend public school. (Families of children with more 
severe impairments had been told by school administrators that programs 
were not available for their children — that it was not the responsibil- 
ity of the public schools to provide education for all children; Jane's 
parents were delighted that Jane was in school— in any classroom*) 

"Does Jane get speech therapy?" we ask. "Are there any special 
services fofc these children — physical therapy t occupational therapy, 
counseling?" 

We learn that there are some student support personnel, but that 
their first responsibility is to the children in regular classes. "How- 
ever," the teacher remarks, "Jane does see a speech therapist once a 
month. 11 

"When will Jane have an opportunity to return to a regular class- 
room?" we wonder. "Will the decision be based on academic accomplish- 
ments, social acceptability, or both?" 

"We learn that there is no systematic procedure for making such a 
decision. Once a child has been placed in the "ungraded" room, it is 
likely that the child will remain in special education for the rest of 
his or her school years. 

"But what if the placement decision was a mistake, or a psycholo- 
gist erred in the computation of a score? Or what if the teacher of the 
'ungraded' room feels that a particular child's educational needs would 
be better met in the regular class with nonhandicapped peers?" 

The teacher reflects for a moment. "It is possible to recommend 
that a child be removed from special education, but the change in place- 
ment never happens* The last time I recommended such an action," she 
observes ruefully, "I was told that I didn't really know what was 
expected in the regular class, and that I was too emotionally involved 
with ny own student to recognize her severe limitations." 

The Impact of Public Law 94-142 

„ e 

Special education in the 1960s and earlier was a physically and 
socially isolated experience for children. If a child created problems 
for a teacher, those problems were clearly perceived as the child's prob- 
lems* Few professionals, if any, suggested that such problems might be 
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a function of a child's learning environment or of the attitudes of 
those responsible for designing that environment. When children were 
considered "different," public schools refused to acknowledge their 
rights to an equal opportunity to learn. By placing all impaired 
children into the same setting — often referred to as a "dumping 
grouhd" — schools projected a twofold but contradictory message; (1) 
such children were deviant or different from most children and (2) 
their individual needs could all be met in the same way. 

To further strengthen the barriers between the handicapped and the 
nonhandicapped 9 children with disabilities were often the victims of 
prejudice on the part of their non impaired peers as well as from insen- 
sitive adults. In the absence of opportunities to observe impaired 
persons in "normal" situations, myths and misunderstandings about han- 
dicapping conditions were perpetuated. Institutionalization— -or the 
total isolation of handicapped children from the rest of society — was 
the only option offered by public education to children who were 
"special." — ' 

The late 1 60s and early 1 70s were stormy years for public education 
in many ways; the courts were forced, time and time again, to make deci- 
sions affecting the educational process. Finally, the combination of 
pressures from the courts, a sociopolitical climate reflecting increas- 
ing commitment to the rights of all individuals, and the rising power 
of parent groups was culminated in the passage of Public Law 94-142* 
the Education for All Handicapped Children Act of 1975 — considered a 
major victory for impaired students and their families: 

It is the purpose of this Act to assure that all handi- 
capped children have available to them . . . a free / 
appropriate public education which emphasizes special 
education and related services designed to meet their 
unique needs, to assure that the rights of handicapped 
children and their parents or guardians are protected, 
to assist States and localities to provide for the 
education of all handicapped children, and to assess 
and assure the effectiveness of efforts to educate 
handicapped children. 

-Public Law 94-142 

This law underscores the rights of all children to a free and 
appropriate public education. One of its basic themes is the concept of 
least-restrictive environment f a complicated but very important educa- 
tional term meaning that "among all alternatives for placement within 
a general education system, handicapped children should be placed where 
they can obtain the best education at the least distance away from main- 
stream society" (Molloy 1974, p. 5). For some handicapped children, 
the least-restrictive environment would be full participation in a regu- 
lar classroom; for other children, the least-restrictive environment 
might be a half-day in a special class and a half-day in a regular set- 
ting. Stated another way, the "least-restrictive environment" is a 
setting that facilitates the education of handicapped children in the 
company of children who are not handicapped* Educators have coined 




the term mainstreaming to represent the process involved in determining the 
least-restrictiv environment. In practical terms , the primary objective 
is to place handicapped children in nonsegregated settings to the maximum 
extent; possible. 

Designed to guarantee certain basic rights and safeguards to all 
impaired children, the law provides strict guidelines for evaluating t 
children for placement in special programs. The development and annual 
review of an individualized educational program <j£EP) for every handi- 
capped child is required as a cooperative endeavor by qualified school 
officials, the classroom teacher, and the child's parents or guardians. . 
The IEP is a written plan that specifies the objectives which will con- 
stitute the focus of the student's instructional program. The law also 
requires that school personnel be trained and prepared to fully imple- 
ment the mandate. The intent is for all school personnel to become more 
effective and skillful in meeting the educational needs of all children. 

1979; Maximum Possible Participation 



Let us observe a school again — only no,w it is 19 79, and we arc looking 
for Marc. 

As we enter the school building, we hear the sound of a wheelchair 
coming from a nearby hall. The building principal, who notices our sur- 
prise, explains that several impaired children who are nonambulatory and 
in wheelchairs are in mains t reamed classes. He adds that three blind 
children and two deaf children are also receiving instruction in main- 
streamed classes with nonimpaired peers. 

- The principal describes the resource program, which serves 30 
children. Marc is in this program. Designed for children who are in 
need of special-education services for a portion of each day, the pro- 
gram is implemented by two resource teachers who provide direct instruc- 
tion to the impaired children on a daily basis as well as support to _ 
their regular classroom teachers. 

We find Marc in the third-grade classroom. We learn that he parti- 
cipates as a full-fledged member of this class except for one hour per 
day of instruction from the resource teacher and three 30-minute sessions 
of speech therapy per week. Marc's parents, teachers, psychologist, 
speech therapist, and school administrators together developed this 
individualized educational program for Marc and recommended his main- 
streamed placement. 

Marc had been diagnosed as having cerebral palsy prior to entering 
school. His parents had shared this information with the school person- 
nel, who then recommended extensive educational assessment to determine 
whether he had any learning problems. The parents agreed; Marc was 
assessed; and the assessment information constituted a significant por- 
tion of the discussion at the case review. Part of the placement deci- 
sion addressed the need for a resource program to review and monitor 
Marc's comprehension and to specify the need for and the nature of his 
speech therapy. 

The atmosphere in the third-grade classroom is animated. The stu- 
dents have been divided into small groups to prepare reports about the 
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behavior of children in other cultures* Although Marc is not verbally 
participating, he is attentive and seems highly motivated. He has just 
offered to prepare a collage about children participating in various 
community activities* 

We ask the classroom teacher whether she finds it difficult to pro- 
vide instruction for Marc. The teacher is quite candid. She- replies 
that there are ©any students, like Marc, who are relatively easy to 
mainstream because their intellectual ability is comparable to that of 
their nonimpaiired peers. If they are motivated to Lam, have appro- 
priate social skills, they can be integrated into the class quite easily. 
"As Marc*s teacher,* 1 she observes, "T can plan instruction that he can 
participate in along with the rest of the class., Where I need help is 
in determining his level of comprehension. This is frustrating for me, 
since I am accustomed to requiring verbal responses from children, and 
Marc has great difficulty in this area. That's why the resource teacher 
is so essential. - 

"But, honestly," she continues, "I have serious reservations about 
certain aspects of mains t reaming. I wo^ld be at a loss if I had to 
mainstream a child who had behavior problems. I run an 1 open classroom, 1 
which requires children to have a significant amount of personal control 
and a real appreciation of each other. A child with poor self-control 
just couldn't make it in here, and even a child with some mental retar- 
dation might find this setting very frustrating since the children are 
very goal oriented and self-starters. 

"One other thing," she pauses. "The resource teacher in my build- 
ing is supetb. •She is sensitive to my needs, supportive, well organized, 
and very dedicated. She has an unusual ability to communicate j^ith both 
children and staff. I am very lucky. < If the resource teacher were weak 
or if my building principal were anything other than enthusiastic — which 
mine is-^the whole process would fail. A teacher cannot maintain an 
impaired child in the classroom without an "enormous^amoun t of support 
from the system. Many of my colleagues are trying unsuccessfully to 
mainstream without that kind of support, and they are upset because of 
their fcnability to provide quality learning experiences for all the 
children in their classrooms. tf 

"Does Marc participate with his nonimpaired classmates on the play- 
ground?" we ask. 

"Oh, certainly," the teacher replies. "The playground, the lunch- 
room, and music, art, and physical education classes are ideal settings . 
for Marc because his impairment does not interfere with his enjoyment of 
the activity or of being with other children. He may sometimes need to 
participate in a different way, but then so do other children. Not all 
children can sing, paint, or throw a ball well." 

"What about transportation?" we, ask. 

'* 

"The public school must provide Marc with a free appropriate edu- 
cational program, and that includes transportation," the teacher explains. 
"And, if he couldn't sit by himself, the school would have to purchase a 
special reat for him." 

"How are Marc's parents involved?" we ask. 




u Marc f s parents both work, 11 we are told t fl but they make every effort 
to participate along with tue other parents of children in my class. 
They do attend all meetings and case reviews at which time Marc's indi- 
vidualized educational program is discussed, and they occasionally ask 
to see Marc's records. Their ideas are always helpful to me* However; 
at times I*m glad that , I can refer them to the resource teacher. They 
often ask questions about cerebral pslsy or the speech therapy program* 
and lately they have asked a lot of questions about Marc's future. I 
don't know what 1 would do if I didn*t have access to a knowledgeable 
person who can provide some answer?. I cannot be expected to know all 
about cerebral palsy on top of all my teaching responsibilities." 

"What about Marc's speech therapy?" we ask. 

"That part of Marc's program is clearly specified in the IEP, and 
he does get the services that were listed on that document. As I under- 
stand it, once those services are included in the IEP, they are required 
to be a part of the child's program." 

We thank Marc's teacher and leave the school building. Clearly, 
Marc is being ma'instr earned successfully. But will that be true of all 
impaired children, or even of all children like him? 

Practical and Ethical Considerations 

The comments of Marc's teacher remind us of some o* the barriers 
that are likely to interfere with the successful and full implementa- 
tion of PL 94-142. Clearly, it is not easy to develop the sensitivity 
and skill' required to teach impaired children. Few classroom teachers 
have been adequately prepared to meet the educational and social needs, 
of children with learning or behavior problems. Without preparatory „ 
time, and given increasing constraints on resources, difficulties are 
sure to abound* The significance of the support system, and of the 
teaching environment for' the staff, is dramatic. A whole school system 
must make a commitment to mains treaming; the beliefs and ideals of an 
individual person are insufficient. - - . . 

Still other considerations emanate from the rush to integrate 
impaired children. Some of these questions have significant ethical 
underpinnings. To support a mainstreaming movement without a continuous 
and serious dialogue about these issues \tould be inappropriate, super- 
ficial, and irresponsible. Some of these issues are listed below. 
Although their resolution will not be simple or easy, professional com- 
mitment to quality education for all children requires that they be 
faced directly and honestly. 

— Identification of the handicapped. Should such factors as fund- 
ing, cultural differences, and poverty influence the labeling of 
students? 

— Medication. Should teachers encourage the use of medication by 
certain kinds of handicapped learners? 

— Class size. What limits does mainstreaming impose on the size 
of mainstreamed elasses? 

— Support personnel. What kinds of special personnel should be 
available to provide support to teachers in mainstreamed classrooms? 

20 
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Inservice training. What demands for inservice training does 

mainstreaming create? 

— Discipline. -Should different standard of discipline be applied 
to handicapped children? 

— Grading. Should grades be assigned on a different basis to han- 
dicapped students? ' - 

— Expect at ions. Should the teach* r hold different' expectations 
for handicapped children than for nonhandicapped learners? 

• —Grouping. To what extent should teachers maintain mainstreamed 
children in separate groups? 

Each of these issues will be discussed in detail in this section. 

Identification of the handicapped. Labeling children as handi- 
capped is an awesome responsibility. Such a label not only carries 
a stigma in and of itself, it can also result in a lowered sense of 
self-esteem. A segregated educational setting can further exaggerate v 
the individual's "special" condition. 

Many handicapped children—the visually impaired, the hearing- 
impaired, and the physically impaired— can be easily identified; there 
is little room for error. Other problems — for example, emotional dis- 
turbances and learning disabilities— are not so readily diagnosed. 
Identification of children with such handicaps depends on making infer- 
ences from test results, on medical judgments, and cn teachers' recom- 
mendations. In such cases there is plenty of room for human error. 

Several factors deserve special consideration. One is funding. 
Funds for special or additional services for children are provided on a 
per-handicapped-pupi 1 basis— a policy that subtly encourages the iden- 
tification of the greatest possible number of students as handicapped 
so that a school district receives the maximum possible amount of 
money. Obviously, every precaution must be taken to avoid overzealous- 
ness in seeking out and identifying children with impairments. 

Another factor is cultural diffei ence. Children from some kinds of 
cultural backgrounds may not possess certain prerequisite skills that 
educators, unconsciously or not, expect them" to 'bring to schools Educa- 
tors expect that parents will have encouraged the mastery of abstract 
symbols as well as serial learning ability. Educators also expect 
o children to be motivated to learn, to attend regularly, and to perform 
well in school. Further, some proficiency in standard English is 
expected. Finally, there is an expectation that children will know how 
to behave, in school. If children do not demonstrate such skills and 
behavior, they are often viewed as deficient (Ken yon and Rueda 1979). 

However, the lack of all or some of these skills can be the result 
of a culturally different environment, not of deficiency. The tasks 
given to children in school and teachers' behavioral expectations may 
simply be different from those in the child's home environment . Of 
special concern are children who speak nonstandard English. The ability 
to think and produce language is not confined to standard English. 
Studies by Labov and his associates showed that the language production c 
some children was restricted- when measured on a standard language test; 
however, when measured in nonstandard English, the children produced 
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language as complex and abstract as that produced by a comparable group 
of standard-English speakers (Kenyon and Rueda 1979), 

In spite of widespread awareness of the potential for mislabeling 
culturally different children, the practice continues. The dispropor- 
tionately large number of students from minority groups who are currently 
identified as "handicapped" serves as bitter testimony to the tenacity of 
cultural bias. (Mercer 1975). 

A third factor to be considered is poverty. While the cultural- 
difference factor overlaps to some degree with poverty, the two are not 
identical, even though a substantial proportion of culturally different 
children are poor. Children who come from backgrounds characterized by 
poverty are more likely to have health and medical problems. Further, 
their social environment — heavily influenced by the electronic media — 
is unlikely to have prepared them for success in school. Such children 
may be inattentive, restless, and easily bored. As their behavior 
becomes increasingly disruptive and if fhpir ability to achieve is not 
demonstrated, teachers may perceive them as retarded, learning-disabled, 
or emotionally disturbed. However, children should be labeled as "handi- 
capped" only on the basis of careful, unbiased testing combined with 
expert medical advice. A child's cultural background or socioeconomic 
status does not constitute a sufficient reason. 

Each of these factors — funding, cultural difference, and poverty- 
makes it possible to label children erroneously. Given the significance 
of such labeling tig a child's life, every effort must be made to guard 
against the undue influence of these factors in determining which 
children receive special educational intervention. 

Medication. With children, as with adults, the use of drugs to con- 
trol emotions, moods, and behavicr has increased dramatically in recent" 
years. It is estimated that 2 percent of U.S. elementary- level pupils, 
or as many as 400,000 children, are taking such drugs on a regular basis 
(Safer and Allen 1976). Yet it is estimated that 15-20 percent of chil- 
dren who are truly hyperactive do not benefit from drug use. CotiSe- > 
quently, it seems fair to conclude that many children are taking 
medication unnecessarily. For teachers, the use of such drugs raises 
the following questions: 

— Is the drug being used to help the child or to control the child? 

— Will continued use result in* drug dependency? 

— Does the use of the drug interfere with the child 1 s ability to - 
confront his or her problems? - 

The use of drugs, it has been tiemonst rated, does not produce long- 
term academic gains; while they may improve attention span, they do not 
improve retention. Often, drug programs are started on a trial basis, 
and teachers are consulted about their assessment of behavior change. 
If the teacher's report is favorable (that the drug has had a positive 
effect), the drug program is usually maintained. It is at this point 
that the teacher plays an influential rule. If the drug program is con- 
tinued, it is important to know that the dosage usually is increased 
over time. Teachers need to thoroughly examine the situation before 
supporting the continuation of drug use. Further, if a drug program is 
implemented, a period of no medication should occur to establish the 
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desirability of the program's continuation., The use of behavior-altering 
drugs is a serious matter, and the effects of drug use over time are 
largely unknown. Such drugs should only be recommended in extreme cases. 

Class size. Mainstreaming clearly imposes some additional respon- 
sibilities -on the. classroom teacher. First of all, an individualized 
educational program must be developed for each mainstreamed child. Such 
a plan required the combined efforts of parents, administrators, teach- 
ers, and support staff. Second, teachers of mainstreamed classes need 
to prepare nonhandicapped learners for interaction with their handi- 
capped classmates *if the goals of mainstreaming are to be met. Third, 
mainstreamed children have to be socially integrated with nonhandicapped 
youngsters. Fourth, the teacher must do everything possible to ensure 
that the quality of instruction received by nonhandicapped learners is 
not diminished. ' * 

Given these additional responsibilities, what is the maximum num- 
ber of children that one teacher can handle effectively in a mainstreamed 
classroom? In specific terms, research has not answered this question. 
While we do know that class size has little effect within a range of 
20-40 students, this conclusion is based on classrooms of nonhandicapped 
children. 

Common sense tells us that the size of the mainstreamed class 
should be limited. It seems logical to suggest that each handicapped 
child should have the weight of more than one in computing desirable 
class size. Until more-definitive research is done, this reasonable 
guideline should be followed. To overload the regular classroom teacher, 
especially during the early period of implementation, could result in 
poor morale and inadequate instruction for all children. 

Support personnel . There are' several ways in which teachers of 
mainstreamed classes can benefit from specialists at the school or dis- 
trict level. Building principals play major roles in terms of the 
extent to which they are supportive of the special needs of classroom 
teachers; their attention to the issue of class size is one example. 
Access to the services of such specialists as speech therapists, special- 
education teachers, social workers, and psychologists is an important 
need. Not only do these specialists help in the identification and 
diagnosis of children, they can also support teachers in planning suit- 
able instruction for mainstreamed youngsters. Until teachers feel com- 
fortable with the wide range of .differences they may encounter, the use 
of such experts is invaluable. Sound mainstreaming programs cannot and 
should not be implemented without them. 

Inservice. training.- Implementing mainstreaming without prior atten- 
tion to inservice training is irresponsible. Teachers need insight into 
the many kinds of handicapped learners they are likely to encounter. 
They need to ' know how various handicaps influence the ability of students 
to learn. They also need to know how to deliver appropriate instruction 
to learners with dif f erent 7ab ill ties and needs. If adequate inservice 
training is provided, teachers can face mainstreamed classes with some 
confidence. Without it, teachers will experience frustration and 
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anxiety, and the achievement potential of all students will not be. 
realised. 

Discipline. Children with some types of impairment are likely to 
be less motivated and more, active and to have shorter attention spans 
than other children. Such characteristics often lead to classroom beha- 
vior that is disruptive and annoying £o the teacher. 'Misbehavior in a 
small special-education classroom is troublesome enough; the problem is 
compounded when it occurs in a mains t reamed classroom. 

Classroom punishment might range from receiving a soft-spoken repri- 
mand to being paddled or sent to the principal's office; in any case, 
the principle of equity, rather than equality, should prevail. The fact 
that a handicapped child's behavior may be beyond his or her control is 
an important consideration. The punishment that such a child receives 
should be mediated by this consideration and tailored to suit the child 
rather than to conform to a uniform standard that is applied to nonhandi' 
capped children. 

For example, eight-year-old Philip is .emotionally disturbed and in 
a second-grade class. He is often restless and irritated. His class is 
making a mural of their community. Each child is drawing or making a 
building or landmark. Philip is drawing a bridge. When he reaches for 
his crayons, he finds them missing." At this point he shouts, "Someone 
stole my crayons!" and crumples his paper. He then grabs some crayons 
from the girl next to him and scribbles all over her drawing. What 
should the teacher do? 

As any experienced teacher knows, no blanket solution can be pre- 
scribed. The response of the teacher will depend heavily on Philip's 
personality, past behavior, and special problems. If the teacher knows 
a great deal about Philip, he or she might be able to anticipate Philip* 
misbehavior. Modification of the room arrangements so that Philip has 
more space might allow Philip to express his frustration without bother- 
ing his classmates. *• 

If a teacher is going to apply more-flexible standards ta main- 
streamed students, the nonhandicapped students will need to understand . 
the reasons for these different standards. The idea that different 
people may require different treatment is an important ^understanding 
that can be developed in the mainstreamed classroom. '. 

Gradin g. Assigning grades is one o e the most uncomfortable tasks 
any teacher faces. Deciding what grade to give Rita, who has tried hard 
but accomplished little, as compared to Toni, who scored well on tests 
but did little or nothing otherwise, represents ay constant dilemma. The 
question of how much weight to give to the effort put forth. is an espe- 
cially common concern of teachers in mainstreamed classrooms. 

Teachers in regular classrooms can assign grades on either a 
criterion-referenced basis or* a norm-referenced basis. If grading is 
criterion based, satisfactory grades will depend on students' demon- 
strating that they have met certain standards. If grading* is norm 
referenced, acquiring a satisfactory grade (B or better) depends on 
doing better than 75 percent of the class. 
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The individualized education program (IEP) developed for each handi- 
capped child lends itself to the establishment of criterion-referenced 
objectives. If the child has been diagnosed accurately, the learning 
objectives defined reasonably, and the instruction delivered effec- 
tively* the student should be able to meet the criteria to some degree. 
On this basis, a letter grade of either S/U or A-F can be assigned, with 
the latter system calling for some subjective interpretation regarding 
what constitutes an A or a B. 

Expectations. Studies have shown that there is a positive corre- 
lation between teachers* expectations of students and the grades these 
students receive. Teachers might easily assume that they cannot expect 
much from handicapped children. Very quickly these low expectations 
are sensed by youngsters, and the result is poor performance. 

Handicapped children are not necessarily slow learners; the physi- 
cally handicapped and the visually or hearing-impaired may function well 
intellectually, and this may also be true of children who are emotion- 
ally disturbed. Those children who are mentally retarded or who have 
specific learning disabilities are the ones who may perform below the 
level of other children. For these children, it is especially impor- 
tant that the teacher encourage the highest possible level of achieve- 
ment. They must not be written off as cnildren who will never get 
anywhere. Teachers of mainstreamed classes must be committed to the 
highest possible achievement for. each child. 

Grouping. It is easy for teachers in mainstreamed classrooms to 
think cf their students as being 'divided into two groups : mainstreamed 
students and nonhandicapped children. In the interests of efficiency, 
the teacher may prepare one set of lessons for the nonhandicapped 
children and another sef *or the handicapped. However, if all the 
handicapped children ase seated together, the rest of the class will 
view them as a separate group, and little will have been gained over 
their former assignment to a special-education classroom. They have 
been desegregated but not integrated. Such conditions violate the 
spirit, if not the letter, of Public Law 94-142, whose purpose is to 
maximize both academic and social growth for handicapped children. 
Even if there were no such law, such practices would violate the com- 
mitment of the teaching profession to fulfilling the educational poten- • 
tial of all children. . ' ' 

* * '* * 

In summary* a quality education fpr all students will require a „ 
continuous dialogue about the issues and related questions described 
above. For the social studies, in particular / such discussions and 
subsequent decision-making processes will determine the^ very core of the 
curriculum; they are acutely relevant to the /attainment of the over- 
arching goal of the social studies,: ' the preparation of persons who are 
responsible for the welfare of others. 
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2. SOCIAL STUDIES GOALS FOR THE HANDICAPPED LEARNER 



Goals are the ideal outcomes toward which the curriculum is directed 
In order to determine what social studies goals we should seek to attain 
with handicapped learners, we need to begin by examining the goals idehr 
tif ied for nonhandicapped learners and ask whether they should be modi- 
fied for children with various kinds of disabilities. 

Social studies goals are primarily concerned with the preparation 
of citizens who are willing and able to assume responsibility for the 
welfare of others and of their community, nation, and world. Responsible 
citizens write letters to newspapers and elected officials, circulate 
and sign petitions, join and form civic groups and organizations, work 
on political campaigns, and vote. To participate in these efforts effec- 
tively, citizens need to be informed, skillful, committed, and active. 
By providing appropriate learning experiences, schools can, through 
their social studies programs, contribute substantially to every indi- 
vidual's development as a citizen. 

The four categories of social studies goals identified by the 
National Council for the Social Studies are knowledge, skills, values, 
and social participation (Osbom et al. 1979). These goals permeate the 
social studies curriculum irrespective of the age, grade level, socio- 
economic status, racial/ethnic background, or handicapping condition 
of a student. The four categories are elaborated below. 

Knowledge .. One major purpose of the knowledge transmitted in 
social studies classes is to help students describe and explain the 
social world and its many peoples, places, practices, and problems. 
The social sciences (history, geography, economics, political "science, 
sociology, anthropology, and sometimes psychology) constitute one- dimen- 
sion of social studies knowledge; concepts and generalizations drawn 
from these disciplines are consistently found in elementary social 
studies programs. Such concepts as social group, family, role, cooper- 
ation, interdependence, urban area, change, and conflict are commonly 
taught. Each of these concepts describes an important aspect of the 
social world, and each is transferable— it can be applied to many situ- 
ations. Once learned, each concept provides a way of organizing social 
reality. Such generalizations as the following also receive attention; 

—People everywhere have the same basic needs. 

—In different cultures, people adapt to the physical environment 
in different ways. 
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These statements are conclusions that have been made on the basis 
of/scientific investigation. Each describes or explains an aspect of 
social reality. Generally, they are transferable across places and acrcss 
time. Knowledge of .these generalizations furthers understanding of the 
social world. 

Social issues constitute another important aspect of the knowledge 
base of social studies. Understanding social issues that are likely to 
persist over time is essential for responsible citizenship. Among these 
issues, are pollution, racism/prejudice, sexism, civil rights, and crime. 
The foundation for understanding these issues can be laid in the elemen- 
tary grades. 

These knowledge goals — the understanding of concepts, generaliza- 
tions, and social issues — are an essential part of the preparation of 
all young people for participation in a democratic society* 

Skills. Among the abilities that students » are expected to acquire 
within the context of social studies are thinking skills, data-processing 
skills, and human-relations skills. 

The term thinking skills refers to more than the ability to merely 
remember or memorizes These skills include the ability to analyze, eval- 
uate, interpret, relate ideas j identify evidence, and separate fact from 
opinion. Data-processing skills include interpreting maps, globes, 
charts,' graphs, cartoons, reading materials, and audiovisual presenta- 
tions. Human-relations skills involve the ability to listen, to trust 
and be trusted, to communicate effectively (both orally and in writing), 
and to empathize with others. Because all these skills play important 
roles in the preparation of citizens, all children must be afforded the 
opportunity to acquire them. 

Values . Valuing and decision making go hand in hand. In order to 
be complete individuals and to possess integrity as social beings, we 
need to know what our values are and be able to make decisions that are 
consistent with them. Guided by the importance of human dignity (the 
idea that each individual and all peoples have worth) as an overarching 
value, social studies provides the context for the examination of one's 
own values and decision-making processes. 

Social participation. Social participation involves direct experiences 
in acting on- 3 set- of values. The emphasis here is on direct rather than 
vicarious experiences. Reading, observing, and role playing alone are 
not sufficient to provide the necessary experience needed to participate 
effectively; students must also have opportunities to examine actual 
problems and decide what to do about them. Subsequent actions might 
take the form of. seeing to it that an unsightly corner lot is cleaned 
up or planning an assembly that dramatizes the contributions of various 
ethnic groups. Social-participation experiences provide opportunities 
to develop leadership skills,- group membership responsibilities, and 
' confidence in being able to influence the social environment. At all 
grade levels, students can benefit greatly from participation experi- 
ences that are appropriate to their ages and abilities. 
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Obviously, learners will vary in the extent to which these goals 
are achieved. Some will not meet the intellectual challenges involved, 
some won't develop the necessary reasoning skills, and others won f t 
display a commitment to actively participate in civic affairs. 

The reasons for lack of achievement will also vary. Some children 
from low socioeconomic backgrounds will not see the value of social and 
political participation; students with below-average intellectual abil- 
ity may not be able to grasp complex ideas and master social and politi- 
cal skills; because of their handicapping conditions, some students may 
not be able to develop adequate communication skills or understand 
abstract ideas. The fact that some learners will not attain these goals 
fully is not a reason to alter the goals; rather, the challenge to 
teachers is one of finding ways to increase the likelihood that learners 
will achieve these goals. In this sense, the situation in social 
studies is no different from that in math, where it is hoped that by 
the end of the fourth grade all youngsters will know their multipli- 
cation tables: teachers know at the outset that not all children will 
be successful, but they are not deterred from making as much progress 
as they can toward this goal. 

There is reason to give special emphasis to these goals with han- 
dicapped learners. Because of their handicaps, these youngsters have 
been set apart and even segregated. In the eyes of many, they deserve 
pity but not first-class citizenship. As a result, they may experience 
alienation and a weak sense of connection to others and to society. 
The compelling reason behind mainstreaming is to end this isolation 
and to place youngsters in the least-restrictive environment in which 
they can maximize their academic and social potential. 

Handicapped persons constitute 11 percent of the population. Our 
society cannot afford to risk their alienation and withdrawal. Every 
bit as much as a nonhandicapped child, a handicapped youngster needs 
to gain the knowledge, skills, and values that will enhance the quality 
of life and citizenship. 

Obviously, with certain kinds of handicapped learners, instruc- 
tional goals for social studies must be tempered by reality. For 
example, a mentally handicapped child who cannot easily transfer what 
is learned in one setting to another and who does not comprehend the 
meaning of social situations will probably not realize these goals 
fhlly. Learning human- relations skills may, for such youngsters, be 
difficult. Some abstract ideas — for example, social justice, democracy, 
freedom — may be beyond their comprehension. For some of the more- 
fceverely retarded, the social studies program may be limited to teaching 
very concrete concepts and skills (handling money, riding a bus, pre- 
paring simple meals, telling time) . For others with less severe Cental 
handicaps, every opportunity should be provided to move as far as they 
can toward achieving the instructional goals identified for all learners 

Children with learning disabilities generally have few social 
problems, and their verbal skills are usually intact. Their problems 
are largely academic — often in the areas of reading, writing, and math. 
Obviously, such children are likely to have difficulty with Kssuns and 
activities that require reading or writing skills. Understanding 
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concepts, generalizations, and social issues is likely to be a problem; 

much will depend on how they are expected' to learn and express them-' 

selves. Providing examples of those abstract ideas that are immediate 

to their lives will facilitate their>Jamprehension of such ideas. The 

extra effort required to do this on the part of the teacher will be well 

spent if these children are able to make progress. 

* 

Although -ffche academic abilities of emotionally handicapped children 
may not be impaired, their emotional problems are likely to interfere 
with learning. Special consideration must be given to the design of the 
physical environment, the organisation of the lessons, and strategies 
for managing disruptive behavior. 

Children with hearing disorders, visual impairments, or speech 
defects present certain constraints, but their cognitive abilities are 
not necessarily affected by their handicaps. The hard-of -hearing may 
have some difficulty relating to others socially, and children with 
speech defects obviously will have some trouble communicating; however, 
these limitations are not sufficient to impede goal attainment in the 
social studies area. 

Theoretically, the goals of social studies should remain intact for 
all learners. Realistically, the more severe the handicapping condition 
the more these goals must be modified or prioritized. However, it Is of 
paramount importance that teachers not set their expectations too low. 
Expectations have a way of becoming ceilings, and we seldom get more - 
than we expect in the area of learning and school achievement. 
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3. SOCIAL STUDIES INSTRUCTION FOR STUDENTS WITH HANDICAPS 



An understanding of handicapping condition? and associated learn- 
ing problems is essential for teachers in mainr treatoed classrooms. The 
strategies used in achieving instructional goals may need modification 
to allow for the specific learning problems of each .handicapped student. 

No teacher is expected to be an expert on all handicaps or to 
instinctively know how to make such adjustments. Rather, the teacher's 
role is to be flexible in considering alternative paths to a goal. 
Resource teachers and other support personnel are valuable sources of 
help in diagnosing a student's learning problem and planning instruction. 

The ideal way of designing an instructional program for each handi- 
capped student is to assemble a team consisting of various . school per- 
sonnel and the child's parents. Working together, these persons can 
diagnose the strengths and needs of each child. That is what main- 
streaming is all about. Generalizations for teaching any given cate- 
gory of handicapped children may not be applicable to a particular 
, child in that category. However, it is possible to identify certain 
general statements that can serve as basic hypotheses for planning 
alternative approaches to instruction. 

This chapter contains basic information and practical guidelines 
designed to help classroom teachers plan appropriate lessons and modify 
the strategies suggested in basic social studies texts and other class- 
room materials. Seven types of handicapping conditions are addressed: 
mental retardation, learning disabilities, hearing impairments, emo- 
tional handicaps, visual impairments, speech and language disorders, 
and physical disabilities. For each handicapping condition, we have 
provided descriptions of (1) the nature of the condition, (2) learning 
problems typically associated with the handicapping condition and their 
implications for social studies instruction, (3) strategies for modi- 
fying instruction in order to achieve social studies goals, (4) a sample 
adapted lesson focused on one of the four social studies goals (knowl- 
edge, skills, valuing, social participation), and (5) sources of free 
or inexpensive information about the handicapping condition. The sample 
lessons are modifications of lessons taken from the McGraw-Hill Social 
Studies Program for grades K-6. 
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Mental Retardation 



Nature of the Condition 

The child who is labeled mentally retarded functions at a below- 
average intellectual level and displays deficiencies in adaptive 
behavior • 

The term subaverage general intellectual functioning is used to 
describe performance on a standardized test of intelligence that is more 
than two standard deviations below the mean- On such tests as the 
Stanford-Binet or the Revised Wechsler Intelligence Scale, in which the 
mean is iQQ, a score of 68 or below classifies a child as retarded* 

Adaptive behavior is another term for social competence. Appropri- 
ate adaptive behavior skills vary according to age level; for a pre- 
schooler, such skills might include the ability to feed oneself, while 
appropriate adaptive behavior for a teenager might be to reach a given 
destination alone and on time. Appropriate adaptive behavior also varies 
with context. A teenager who lives in the city and is able to cope with 
the subway system has adequate adaptive skills in terms of self-mobility. 
A teenager who lives in a rural community and knows how to operate a 
certain piece of fanning equipment has adequate adaptive skills in terms 
of vocational competence. 

Some people argue that the social system determines whether a child 
is retarded. They see the school as a social system with expectations 
that certain children do not meet; those children are then labeled as 
retarded. 

The most useful classification system for retarded persons is based 
on the severity of the condition. The terms used are mild* moderate, 
severe, and profound- The mildly retarded — more-commonly called the edu- 
cable mentally retarded (EMR) — are most likely to be considered for main- 
streaming placements. 

The cause of mental retardation can be organic (the result of acci- 
dent or injury before, during, or after birth) or cultural/familial (the 
result of a deprived environment or genetic factors). However, the dis- 
tinction between the two categories is of limited importance for educa- 
tional planning because the behavioral characteristics associated with 
each are not necessarily different. For example, a child with brain 
damage may be highly distractible, but this same behavior may be present 
in a child with no organic impairment who comes from a deprived home. 
The following generalizations about mental retardation are important to 
remember: 

— Most mildly mentally handicapped children are not diagnosed until 
they enter school (when intellectual demands greatly increase) . 

Most mildly mentally handicapped children "look like" children of 

normal intelligence. 

— The extact cause (s) of mental retardation may be difficult to 
identify; a "poor" or psychosocially deprived environment may contribute 
-to this condition, but this is difficult to document. 
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Associated Learning Problems 

The mildly mentally retarded child, has one or more of the follow- 
ing learning-related problems: 

—Difficulty in dealing simultaneously with a variety of stimuli 
(thus easily distracted and possessing a short attention span) . 

—Lack of ability to "catch on" as quickly as children who are 
not mentally handicapped (however, once a task is learned, such chil- 
dren often can perform as well as nonhandicapped children) . 

— Deficiency in short-term memory, attributable to inability to 
organize or rehearse (long-term memory may not be deficient; the sever- 
ity of memory deficit is usually related to the level of retardation). 

—Language difficulties (with the severity of these generally 
related to the severity of the mental retardation) . 

— Difficulty in reading. 

—Deficiency in arithmetic reasoning (although arithmetic compu- 
tation may be satisfactory once skills have been learned thoroughly;. 

— Poor abstract reasoning ability; concepts that are difficult to 
portray in concrete or pictorial fashion may not be understood (for 
example, democracy, loyalty) . 

—Limited ability to plan ahead and foresee outcomes or learn from 
past experiences. 

— Difficulty in applying learning from one situation to another. 

All in all, it is important to keep in mind that the learning char- 
acteristics of the mildly mentally handicapped do not differ from those 
of other children— mentally handicapped children go through the same 
stages, but at a slower rate. Mentally retarded children lag behind 
their chronological age peers in all areas of achievement, especially 
in reading comprehension. Obviously, this difficulty affects such a 
child's comprehension of the reading materials used in social studies 
lessons. 

Knowledge and skill acquisition happens more slowly for mentally 
retarded youngsters. Extensive effort will be needed to ensure that 
they are attending to learning tasks. The use of concrete and pictorial 
representations will greatly facilitate learning. Knowledge and skills 
acquired in one situation will need to be taught again in other 
situations. 

Learning of values and skills in social participation also occurs 
at a slower rate in the mentally handicapped. Realistic, immediate expe- 
riences must be provided if such children are to comprehend the meaning 
of lessons focusing on this area. ' . 

Social studies for the mentally retarded offers essential opportuni- 
ties for the enhancement of socially adaptive behavior. However, the 
learning objectives identified for each child must reflect concern for 
the child's eventual. place in the community. For example, map-reading 
skills may be very important in terms of the child's local environment. 
Concrete "props" may need to be incorporated into lessons dealing with 
this area of skill development— in the form, say, of three-dimensional 
buildings similar to buildings in child's repertoire of experiences. 
The broad goals of social studies need not be altered for the mentally 
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Table 2 

MODIFICATION OF SOCIAL STUDIES INSTRUCTIONAL STRATEGIES FOR A MENTALLY RETARDED STUDENT 



Description of 
Learning Goal (a) 



Suggested 

Instructional 

Strategies 



Coal Category 



Knowledge 



Concepts end general- 
izations from the 
social sciences; pat- 
terns and systems in 
the environment; 
social issues 



Use concrete, three- 
dimensional materials, 
visuals , recordings 

Minimize reading mode 
for enhancing 
knowledge 

Present ideas one at a 
tine, carefully 
sequenced 



Skills 



Analysing, synthesizing* 
evaluating; data pro- 
cessing; huun relations 



Keep tasks simple with 
clear instructions 

Consider the child's 
comprehension level f 
not chronological age, 
in determining skills 
to be learned 

Provide data that are 
meaningful to the child 

Provide positive recog- 
nition for each task 
completed 

Provide individualized 
instruction (using 
peers, perhaps) 

Use a variety of modes 
for determination of 
skill acquisition 

Use modeling and role 
play for teaching 
social relations 



Provide opportunities 
to practice social 
relations skiffs 



Values 



Awareness of and appre- 
ciation for differences 
in people 



Use immediate 
environment 

Make examplee 
meaningful 

Hake applications very 
specific 
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Social Participation 



Active involvement in 
the solution of social 
problems 



Use real-life 
experiences 

Use immediate 
environment; gradually 
expand into the larger 
environment of the 
child 



handicapped, but specific objectives must be realistic in terms of each 
child f s potential. 

Strategies for Modifying Instruction 

Given the learning "characteristics of the mildly mentally retarded, 
in particular their slower rate of learning, it is important to provide 
extended readiness experiences and opportunities to manipulate three- 
dimensional objects. 

In* order to enhance the child 1 s abilities to attend to a task and 
to transfer learning from one situation to another, the ceacher will 
need to design very carefully sequenced lessons. The use of experiences 
within the. child 1 s immediate environment is essential. A child who is 
provided with meaningful, understandable examples will more easily 
acquire the knowledge, skills, or values being presented. 

Repeated exposure to the same material will be necessary; repeti- 
tion is important because it enables the child to rehearse what is to 
be learned. However, if not carefully designed and presented, repeti- 
tion of content may become boring or tedious for the child- 

, The need for continuous and immediate feedback cannot be over- 
emphasized. Reinforcement for task completion, independent work, and 
appropriate social behavior is especially needed. The teacher will need 
to continually assess and report progress, because the child's perfor- 
mance is likely to be erratic rather than consistent. 

In addition to suggestions that cut across all areas, several modi- 
fications have particular utility for one or more of the four categories 
of social studies goals. These are listed in Table 3. 

Sample Adapted Lesson 

An adapted lesson designed to meet a social studies knowledge goal 
(from Level 1 of the McGraw-Hill Social Studies Program, Discovering 
Others) has been reproduced on .the following pages. Superimposed on 
the reproductions are code numbers which correspond to modifications 
suggested for a mentally retarded child. 

Goal (s) : To demonstrate to the pupils the physical similarities 
and differences among people. * 

Code S uggested Modif ication(s) 

1 — When making the descriptive statement about the retarded 

child, select a characteristic that can be easily seen by 
• the child (article of clothing, personal possession) . 
— Refer to the same kind of characteristic when you make 
statements about other children in the class; for example: 
"Martin, you are wearing a blue shirt. Lee, you are 
wearing a red shirt . Paula, your shirt is pink." 
— The attention of the retarded child will be more easily 
retained if you point out his or her similarities to 
other children; for example: "Joey, look at Jane. She • 
has a bluebookbag like yours." 




Lesson 1 
Looking at Me 
and You 



PURPOSE OF THE LESSON 

To demonstrate to the pupils the physical sim- 
ilarities and differences among people. 

EXPECTATIONS 

Upon completion of this lesson, students will 
have; 

Identified and named at least two physical 
similarities and difference* that exist among 
people. 

Identified some of their owfi physical 
similarities and differences by participating in 
a game. 

RESOURCES 

Discovering Of hers, pp. IO-U 
ruler, crayon, paper 
sheet ^optional) 

"Hokey Pokey" record {optional} 
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READING HINTS (Pp. 

Word Meaning; Teach the meaning of the 
words me and you before proceeding with this 
lesson, in teaching the concept uf me, have each 
child stand before a mirror. Have the children look 
at themselves and say "This is me," Then have them 
move their arms and hands upward to touch the top 
of their heads and trace the contours 'of their fares 
and bodies while saying "This is me." Have students 
took at "themselves from the front, side, and back in 
front of the mirror. Let them stand in front of a 
projector in order to see their silhouettes on a 
chalkboard. 

Concept Development; Be sure that the stu- 
dents know the meanings of alike and different. 
(Question students about the similarity between the 
following two or three items and the differences 
between these items; 

a. your desk and the student's desk 

b. your chair and the student's chair 

c. pencil, pen and chalk 

d. baseball, basketball, and a football 
After checking the students' knowledge of alike 

id different, proceed to this lesson. 



m mt AVAILABLE 




lit 



Look at these children. 

How are these children alike? 




BEST COPY AVAILABLE 





How are these children different? 



ERIC 
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STRATEGIES 



Arousing Interest 

Take a ruler, crayon, and paper with you as* you 
walk over to each child,, find make one positive 

1 descriptive statement about each child: 

" . ( you're smiling; , you're 9t 

centimeters 449 inches) tail; ~ , you have 

brown hair (eyes); , you have long 

(curly) hair; _ — ' — , you wear glasses:" Use a 

crayon and paper to trace some of the pupils' 
fingers, hands, and shoes. Think of the different 
physical characteristics before beginning, so that 
you* can readily offer a comment for each child. 
Don't emphasize gender or racial difference, and be 
careful not to single out anything that might em- 
barrass a child. Repeat several of the same character- 
istics to demonstrate likenesses among people. 
Children may not understand the purpose at this 
point, but their curiosity and delight at your at- 
tention will lead them into, the lesson. Before you 
continue, ask the pupils, if they would like to say 7f% 
something nice about you. 

The Lesson 

2 Ask pupils: "In what ways are we different?" 

After several children have responded, have two ms Ci 

3 pupils stand up. Ask the class how these two people ^ 
are different from eac h other. Make sure pupils' 
comments are not negative or based on value "Til. 

4 judgments. Ask: "How are we alike?" If pupils have j*J 
difficulty responding, then ask: "Do both children 

have bodies? tegs? Hands? Nose?" Continue until 

you have an extensive list, qESm 

5 Have pupils open their texts to pages It? and 1 Y 

Read the words on the pages. Direct the < hiidren's £am 

attention to the pictures on the pages, fncourage 

the pupils to desc ribe the people and how they are g' mi 

6 different Continue with pages 12 and H. Ask fff 
student volunteers how they are alike and different 

/ from the pi&ople on these pages. 



Some jobs require involvement with physical 
characteristics. Talk to the children about barbers, 
hairdressers, people who apply make-up,* and ar- 
tists. Ask the children about how getting a haircut 
might change the way someone looks. 
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Ending the Lesson . 

Have the children form a circle or stand by their 
desks. Say: "Wo'te going to play the Hokey 
Pokey / " Ask if anyone knows how to play. Explain 8 
thai we're going to do it a little differently. Have 
them listen first while you demonstrate. Start with 
characteristics that are generally alike (body, head, 
<bips, and so (orth) so all children can participate. 
Intermittently, use a specific hair color, eye color, 
aitri so forth. Explain to the pupils that they will have 
to listen carefully to see if they are alikfc or different, 
if they do not have the physical characteristic called 
out, they are to.stand still. If you have a recording of 
tsj "Hokey Pokey/' you ran play it softly in the back- 
ground. ("Put your head in, nut your head out, put 
your head in and shake it ail about. Do the Hokey 41 
Pokey and turn your sell around— that's what it's all 
uljout/') 

Review with pupil* the ways in jtvtwb they art 1 , 
alike and different. 0 , ' 



EVALUATION 

Pick a partner (<u eaih child. Rive the two 
n? partners tell how they are alike and different. The 
00 pupils participation in the "Hokey Pokey" satisfies 
the other expei tat inn o* this lesson. 



OPTIONAL ACTIVITIES 

1. The puipose oTThe SheeLCame is to v isually 
toe us on phytic aft haraiteristics, to determine how 
v we are alike and different* To pjay the game, two 
^ students hold up a sheet uioth, towel, coat): Three 
or four sludent volunteers stand behind the sheet, 
and the rest^of the ctoss is th^ participating au- 
dience. The volunteers, at thi- diftitlon of the 
t leather, will show parts of their bodies to the rest of 

the class. The similarities will be emphasized first. 
Start with haviRg heads appear above the sheet, then 
fingers, hands, arms, upper torso, feet , and so forth. 
% %* Ask the students what they seer ahd how these body 
parts are alike. Now emphasize' the differences 

* when the students show pa rtsjof their bodies again. 
s The order is not important. Point out hair color, 

eyes, height, and so forth. To examine differences 

* more .closely, for example, ask volunteers or the 
_ n whole class to trace each other's hands. While the 

I 3 - volunteers are positioning themselves behind the 
sheet, you may want to ask the rest of the students 
to close their eyes, if any riegatiw comments are 
made, rephrase the statement so it is not a value 

ERIC * judgment. Your statements throughout the lesson 
wtit serve as models for chSdren to copy. 




look at these people, too. 
How are these people aiik^? 




How are these people different? 
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2. Have each student cut out magazine pictures 
of two or more children. The pupils should paste 
their pictures on paper and then write or draw 
arrows pointing to the differences among the chil- 
dren pictured. Help them speii the words they need. 
Arrange the pupils' papers on a bulletin board 
Jabefed "How Are We afferent?" 

3. Adapt the preceding^xperience. Have pupils 
cut out pictures of children and write about their 
similarities, label the display of these papers "How 
Are We Alike?" 



mi m 



Distribute a picture of a person from a news- 
paper or a maga/ine ad to *he class and have the 
children draw a mustache on it, of a curly head of 
hair. Ask them to draw things on the picture that 
would change the appearance of the person in the 
photograph. 



2 — Be specific. Point out that Jane has brown hair. Then 
ask: ,r Whose hair is a different color?" Repeat this pro- 
cess with several characteristics, eliciting responses 
from the retarded child as often as possible. 

3 — Again, be specific. Point out that Mark is wearing blue 
running shoes and Diane is wearing red shoes. Then single 
out another characteristic of the first child ("Mark has a 
bandage on his right hand 1 ') and ask whether the second 
child is the same in that respect. Encourage the retarded 
child to identify differences. 

4 — As class members respond, make a list on the blackboard. 
— Have available pictures of parts of the body, etc., which 
can be selected as examples of similarities. Also have 
ready pictures of items that not all people have in common, 
and ask children to suggest reasons for differences. 

5 ' — Focus the retarded child's attention on specific pictures 

and read the statements aloud. 

— Ask the child to respond by pointing. 

— Ask the child to explain his or her choices. 

6 — Direct the child's attention to specific items in specific 
pictures. ("This is a boy, and this is a boy. How are these 
boys different from each other?") 

— Repeat the process with additional pictures. ("This girl 
is playing and this girl is playing, but they are playing 
with different things. Show me what is different. 11 ) 

7 — Be specific. Ask the retarded child to find a boy in the 
picture who has different-color hair from his or a girl who 
is wearing the same-color pants. 

8 —Point to pictures of the various body parts as the sing- 
ing game progresses. Then repeat the game without the 
pictures. 

— Stand next to the retarded child so that you can provide 
assistance* 

Sources of Information About Mental Retardation 

Facts on Mental Retardation (#10-0 , Towards an Interdependent Life 

(#10-26, $0.25), Monitoring the Right to Education (#30-18, $0.25); 
available from the National Association for Retarded Citizens, P.O. 
Box 6109, Arlington, Texas 76011. 

A Brief Guide to, the Special Olympics (free), A New Kind of Joy (free); 
' available from the Joseph P. Kennedy Foundation, 1701 K St., N.W., 
Suite 203, Washington, D,C. 20006. 

The Retarded Child Gets Ready for School (#349, $0.50), Helping the Slow 
Learner (#405, $0.50), New Hope for the Retarded Child (#21G-A, 
$0.50), How Retarded Children Can Be Helped (#288, $0.50), available 
from the Public Affairs Committee, 381 Park Ave. So., New York, New 
York 10016. 
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Questions and Answers About Down's Syndrome (free); available from the 
National Foundation/March of Dimes, 1275 Mamaroneck Ave., White 
Plains, New York 10605. 

A Place of Our Own (free), Look Who' s Minding the Store (free), Hello 
World (free); available from the President's Committee on Employ- 
ment of the Handicapped, Washington, B.C. 20210. 

Learning Disabilities 

Nature of the Condition 

The field of learning disabilities is the newest category of spe- 
cial education. The interest in this area evolved as a result of a 
growing awareness that a large number of children were not receiving 
-appropriate educational services. These children were not achieving 
at their expected potential, although they were within the normal range 
of intelligence. 

The causes of learning disabilities are difficult to identify. 
Some people claim that they are due to "minimal brain damage." Others 
blame hereditary factors, the environment, or poor teaching. Lately 
the interest has been shifting from causes to solutions. One area, 
that holds great promise is the study of food additives, which have been 
linked to hyperactivity. 

Associated Learning Problems 

The learning-disabled child may have one or more of the following 
learning- re la ted problems: ' 

— Difficulty in integrating and organizing data (although the child 
may learn and acquire specific skills with relative ease). 

— Delay in achieving fine motor coordination. 

—Inability to keep attention focused on the lesson. 

—Difficulty in differentiating between important relevant stimuli 
and unimportant or irrelevant stimuli; thus other children or strange 
sounds may be unusually distracting. 

— Inability to coordinate hand movements with vision. 

--Difficulty in performing such perceptual discrimination tasks as 
"recbghizlng^IfTelcences in " Vi sTfally ~ p r e sen £ed~"ma t e r i a 1 s , soundST"*^ 
movements. 

— Deficits in one or more scholastic areas; reading problems are 
the most prevalent. . 

— Tendency to become easily frustrated when routines change or work 
cannot be completed; the learning-disabled child tends to be an unhappy 
child with low self-esteem. 

— Tendency to act impulsively; this particular kind. of problem cor- 
responds with distractibility and hyperactivity. 

Most learning-disabled children should be able to achieve social 
studies objectives as well as their nonhandicapped peers. Much will 
depend on their attending behavior and motivation and on the extent to 
which their impulsiveness or distractibility interferes with learning. 
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Thenstructure of the learning task is very important for such stu- 
dents. If the learning objective and the student's role are clear, and 
if the student is assisted in staying "on task," distractions are 
decreased and achievement potential is increased. Accurate assessment 
of learner achievement will necessitate the development of techniques 
which minimize the child's need for well-developed fine motor skills 
and coordination. The use of paper-and-pencil tests will not suffice 
as a measurement tool for this group of students. 

Strategies for Modifying Instruction 

When one thinks of learning-disabled children and their particular 
learning problems, one can begin to identify basic instructional modifi- 
cations that apply not only to social studies but to all facets of the 
elementary program. Some such children may profit from multisensory 
methods — that is, using a combination of sensory systems in the educa- 
tional process. For example, when discussing the concept "old," present 
objects that are old and new for the child to touch. Present pictures 
describing the concept, and provide opportunities for children to 
express themselves in relation to the lesson. 

Any child who is easily distracted will require a highly structured 
(teacher-directed) learning experience with a minimum of extraneous stim- 
ulation. This may mean the provision of a private study space; it also 
means that the lesson must have a clear-cut objective and that each stu- 
dent must understand his or her own role or assignment. A high level of 
distractibility also suggests the use of deductive lessons instead of 
inductive ones for teaching concepts and generalizations. 

Behavior modification techniques have been used successfully with 
youngsters who are distract ible and hyperactive. These techniques 
include reinforcers — usually tokens or checkmarks that can be turned in 
for prizes — which are given for attending and for "on task" behaviors. 
Such reinforcers should be given across several modalities. A verbal 
"well done" or a pat on the back may greatly enhance the check matk on 
a paper or chart* 0 

Training in self -observation , self -evaluation, and self -reinforcement 
has been successful with learning-disabled children. Another .strategy is 
t o tga ch children to analyze task requirements ..and_J;o. describe the st eps 
of a task before performing them. 

In some instances, drugs are prescribed in an effort to change 
behavior. Since much controversy surrounds their use, it is critical 
that all "educational" treatments be explored first. Medical treatment 
should be sought only as a last resort; and, when drugs are in use, 
dosage must be carefully monitored. 

In addition to these basic suggestions that cut across all academic 
areas, several modifications that have particular utility within certain 
goal areas are suggested in Table 4, which is organized according to the 
four goals of the social studies. 



Table 4 

r 

MODIFICATION OF SOCIAL STUDIES INSTRUCTIONAL STRATEGIES FOR A LEARNING-DISABLED STUDENT 





Coal Category 




Knowledge 


Skills 


Values 


Social Participation 


Description of 
Learning Goal(s) 


Concepts and general- 
izations from the 
social sciences; pat- 
terns and systems in 
the environment; 
•oclal issues 


Analyzing, synthesizing, 
evaluating; data pro- 
cessing; human relations 


Awareness of and appre- 
ciation for differences 
in people 


Active involvement in - 
the solution of social 
problems 


^Suggested 
Instructional 
Strategics 

* 


Use the child's 
strongest modality 
(sense) when present- 
ing information 

Use several modalities 
in an integrated 
manner (child silently 
reads printed page 
while teacher reads it 
aloud) 

Use varied output modes 
(writing, speaking, 
gestures) ; combine 
writing with oral 
responses 

Assist the child in 
maintaining attention 
by cueing or tracking 
(following along with 
a pencil or finger) 

Minimise distractions 


Provide much recogni- 
tion for tasks 
completed 

Design contracts for 
task completion 

Use modeling techniques 
for teaching about 
human relations 

Carefully design tasks 
requiring perceptual 
skills and motor 
coordination 

Design tasks for the 
child at or below 
instructional level 

Provide ample oppor- 
tunities for the 
child to experience 
success 


Use small discussion groups for 
short periods of tise 

Hake application to realistic, 
relevant groups in the child's 
world 

Minimize the use of information- 
processing skills to develop 
objectives in this area. 

* 

i 

1 
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Sample Adapted Lesson 

An example of an adapted lesson designed to meet a social studies 
„ skill goal was selected from the fourth-grade teacher's edition of the 
McGraw-Hill Social Studies Program, Studying Cultures (pp. 58-5?) . The 
lesson is reproduced on the following pages. Superimposed on the repro- 
ductions are code numbers which correspond to modifications suggested 
for a learning-disabled child. 

Gpal (s ) : To locate the Philippines and the island of Mindanao on a 
map; to use the map key to identify the capital city and other cities, 
^geographical features portrayed, and the scale used; to read a set of 
directions describing various locations oh a map and to use those direc- 
tions to find the locations on a corresponding map. 

Code Suggested Modif ication(s) 

1 — Give children cards with words on one side and pictures 
on the other (or make a Lotto game) . 

— Let the children cut the cards apart into word parts 
and define each part (or make a second set) . 
— Define the word "compound 11 and give other examples of 
compound words. 

2 —Make cards for "Luzon" and "Manila" and let the learning- 
disabled child place the cards at the correct locations on 
the map and globe. 

3 — Give a copy of the $ap in the book to each child along 
with colored markers. 

— Let the children color in forests and mountains. (You 
might demonstrate this, usinfc an opaque projector.) 
— Let the children feel globe and discuss the concept of 
roundness. 

4 — When comparing the map with the globe, assist children 

in noticing details on the textbook map and their relation- 
ship to other countries on the globe- Prompt, cue, give 
clues; reinforce appropriate responses. 

5 — While children read, display pictures of what they are 
reading about. 

6 — Give each child a cutout of each island so they can com- 
pare size. Provide each child with a scale rule marked 
off in "miles" on one side and "kilometers" on the other. 
— Review each word on the map key and $sk the children to 
find appropriate places on map. (Make a key larger than 
the one in the textbook, and be sure that the names on the 
map are clearly distinguishable.) 

7 — Let children work in pairs to measure distances and 
practice using the map* 

Sources of Information About Learning Disabilities 

Association for Children With Learning Disabilities, 5225 Grace St., 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 152 36. 
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lesson 12 
The Philippines 



PURPOSES OF THE LESSON 

To locate the Philippines on a map. 

To familiarize the students with the capital, 
some large cities, and various geographical charac- 
teristics of the island country. 

To locate the island of Mindanao as the home of 
the Tasaday. 

To review and practice some basic map skills. 



EXPECTATIONS 

Upon completion of this lesson, the students 
should be able to: 

Locate the Philippines and the island of 
Mindanao on a map. 

Use a map key to identify the capital city 
and other cities, geographical features 
portrayed, and the scale used. 

Read a set of directions describing various 
locations on a map and use those directions to 
us put the locations on the corresponding map. 

RESOURCES 

textbooks pp. 36-37 
globe 

Actionbooks, pp. 10-12 

rulers or other measuring devices 

crayons 



READING HINTS (Pages 36-37) 

Compounds: Write the following words on the 
chalkboard: lowland, coconut, pineapple, and sea- 
coasts. Have the students determine the words 
within each word and define each compound word. 1 
Ask if the compound words listed retain the original 
meanings of their word parts. 

Dictionary Skills: Review Luzon (Luzon') and 
Manila (Manil'e). Have the students determine the 2 
pronunciation of Philippines and General Santos. 



STRATEGIES 

- o Direct the attention of the class to the map on 
A K page 36 of the textbook. Then have the students 

ERJC read the * lrst P ara 8 ra P n on P a 8 e Ask how the 3 



More than seven thousand islands make up the 
Philippines. Over half the land is covered with 
forests. As you can see from the map, there are 
many mountains. 

PHILIPPINES 




Must of the people live in the lowlands. The largest 
lowland area is the central plain on the island of Luzon 
(Lu zon'). Most of the farms are also in the lowlands. 
But farmers raise crops on the sides of mountains as 
well. The soil in the Philippines is very rich. Rice is the 
main crop. Others are sugar, coconut, pineapple, corn, 
and sweet potatoes. 

Luzon is the largest island in the Philippines. 
- Manila (Mo nil's), the capital, is there. Manila is a 
modern port city with over a million people. There are 
many otfier large cities in the Philippines. 

Mindanao, the island on which the Tasaday live, is 
the second largest island. Much of the land is not being 
used yet, but it is rich in timber and minerals. 

Look at the distance scale on the map. You can use 
w the distance scale to find out how far one place is from 
°* another. The scale shows what a distance on the map 
is equal to in real kilometers or miles. On this scale, 
1 centimeter on the map equals 90 kilometers on 
Earth. One inch on the map equals 150 miles on Earth. 

1. How many centimeters (inches) are there between 
Mount Tasaday and Manila on the map? 

2. How many kilometers (miles) does this make? 

a 3. How many kilometers (miles) is it from Mount 
Tasaday to General Santos, the nearest town? 

1. In what kind of environment do the Tasaday live? 

2. What is the equator? Do the Tasaday live north 
or south of it? 

r 5 f ' 3. Describe the land in the Philippines. 

4. Where are most of the cities? Where do most of the 

d people live? 
ERIC 



map in the book is different from the classroom 
globe. The answer sought isHhat the gtdbe is round 
and looks more exactly like Earth, while the map is 
flat. Both maps and globes represent Earth or parts 
of it. Ask a student to find the Philippines on the 
globe. Compare it with the map of the Philippines in 

4 the text. What does the globe tel! the students about 
the country that the map does not? (its location in 
relation to otter countries) What does the map tell 
that the globe does not? (more detail about geo- 
graphical features and other locations) Emphasize 
that the Tasaday live on one of the Philippine 
islands. Review the definition of an island. 

5 Continue with the next paragraphs . Ask what on 
the map shows that the land is rough or smooth. 
Have the students make other guesses about the 
Philippines from the map. 

After the students read the fast paragraph on 
page V, have them measure the distance between 

6 the Tasaday home and Manila. Remind them to 
check the map scale in the key. "How many kilome- 
ters (miles) are in a centimeter (an inch)? How many 
centimeters (inches) are there between the Tasaday 
home and Manila? Who can tell how many kiiome- 

7 ters (miles) are between the two places?" Next, have 
the students measure the island of Mindanao to find 
out how wide it is from north to south. 



EVALUATION 

Have the students turn to pages 10-12 in their 
Actionbook, Read the directions with the class. 
Locate the Philippine Sea with the class on the map 
and show how to write the name on the map. Have 
someone suggest a symbol to use as water (sea and 
gulf) and fill it in on the fine in the key opposite "S<*a 
and gulf water." Let the students finish the exercise 
on their own, 

If your students seem to be experiencing some 
difficulty with the exercise, you may allow them to 
work with a partner or you may choose to do the 
exercise with the class as a whole. 

When everyone has finished the exercise /check 
it orally with the whole class. Answer questions and 
clear up misunderstandings. There should be room 
for a small margin of error in locating some of the 
places described. The students should receivfc credit 
tor being in the general area described. • 

If you have no Actionbook, ask a few pupils to 
locate the Philippines and Mindanao on a map and 
to locate the key to the map. Students can then find 
the symbols on the map ard describe their location 
to you. Continue until you fee! the students have 
accomplished the "Expectations." 



Closer Look, National Information Center for the Handicapped, 1201 
16th St., N.tf. , Washington, D.C. 20036. 

Council for Exceptional Children, 1920 Association Drive, Reston, 
Virginia 22091. 

Hearing Impairments 

Nature of t he Condition 

The term hearing impaired refers to ' persons who are deaf or hard 
of hearing. The word deaf describes a person with a hearing impairment 
so severe that he or she cannot process linguistic information, with or 
without a hearing aid. A hard-of-hearing person, generally with the 
assistance of a hearing aid, has enough hearing to successfully process 
linguistic information through auditory stimulation. The problem for 
educators is one of determining the extent to which the hearing loss 
is likely to affect the child 9 s ability to speak and develop language. 

The causes of hearing loss are related to the location of the prob- 
lem within the hearing mechanism. Infections, objects put into the ear 
by a child, tumors, buildup of earwax, or a perforated eardrum can cause 
impairments of the outer ear. Middle-ear troubles occur because of some 
malfunction of one of the parts as a result of an allergy or tumor. 
Inner-ear disorders are usually caused by hereditary factors and some- 
times by viruses, infections, blows to the head, or exposure to excessive 
noise levels. 

Associated Learning Problems 

The most severely a f *ected area of development is the ability to 
learn language and speecu. While hearing impairment is a great barrier 
to normal language development, most deaf people can be taught some use 
of oral language. However, extensive training is needed if the child 
is to develop normal language, and even with training some children will 
never develop normal language. 

It is not likely that a deaf child will be placed in a regular 

classroom; however, a hard-of-hearing child may very well be placed in 
a mainstreamed setting. The remainder of this section will address the 
needs of the hard of hearing. 

The hard-of -hearing child is likely to have the following learning 
problems: 

— Impaired reading ability, which relies heavily on language skills. 

— Difficulty in communicating or relating with peers and others, 
especially if the child has grown up in relative isolation; such a child 
may be either shy and withdrawn or overaggressive. 

— Unintelligible speech or unusual voice quality and pitch. 

— Difficulty in understanding directions and questions. 

It is very likely that hearing-impaired children will be deficient 
in academic achievement, primarily in reading but probably in other 
areas as well. Much will depend on the individual youngster's 
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mM *L STRATEGIES EOR A HARD-OF-HEARW STUDENT 
HOOXEIQATION OE SOCIAL STUDIES ISSTRUCTIOS^^ 



Description of 
U»rolns Go.lU) 



Suggested 
Instructional 

$trates*«» * 



Coal Category 



Knowing? 

Concept* end general- 
itatiorie ttvm the 
social sciences; pat- 
terns and eyatema in 
tha environment: 
social li'» w 



Skill* 



Valuta 



Analyzing, eynthealtlng. 
sv.iuatlng; data pro- 
c»int; b-an relation 



Awareness of and apprt 
fution for dlffar.n«a 
in peopla 



whe c»iild « c > u ™ 
image 

Expend the child', ccn- 

relationahlpa 

taphaalx. vlauai -ode 
for prteenting Infor- 
mation 

Use concrete, thr ' c ~ 
dlmenaionai «t«i.la 
whenever possible 



Incre.ee the child', 
listening sensitivity 
for a variety of 
sounds and extend hi* 
auditory sounds 
Provide opportimltlaa 
for develop«ent ot 
th« child's «otor 
skill. " 

Expand the child's 
vocabulary 

assist the child in 
Quiring classifies 

tlon .kill* 
EaphasUe fonction-I 
^plication of .kiH» 

U,« vieual .ode for 

pr.«^i«* «"' Ui 
whenever possible 

(captioned til*** 

Ubeled objects) 



provide opportunities 
for the child to feel 
worthy and secure 

Mam s«sll-B rou P dU " 
cusslon. for value 
analysis, in i*£b 
other studente face 
imp .ired child when 
they speak 



"S ocial Partlcipstion^ 

Arrive involvement In 
thr solution of social 
problems 



Encourage child to 
participate, whenever 

possible irecognltlng 
Sat the child probably] 
fa* Is tense) 
provide tasks at which 
the child can succeed 
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intelligence and motivation. The problem that cuts across all areas is 
one of communication — communication between the teacher and the child 
and between the child and adults and other children. 

\ 

Strategies for Modifying Instruction 

Several recommended modifications are related to the physical char- 
acteristics of the learning environment and the behavior of the teacher. 
A hearing-impaired child should sit in the front of the rooo-preferably 
off to one side, so that he or she can easily see both teacher and class- 
mates. To maximize the child's opportunities to lipread, try to remain 
about six feet away from the child, speak naturally, and stand still 
when talking. Remember not to turn your back to the class and talk while 
writing on the board. If you need to repeat something, try to rephrase 
the statement. 

Irrespective of the task, it is important to get the child's atten- 
tion before making an assignment or asking a question. The child may 
need help in attending, especially if auditory or visual distractors are 
present. Emphasis on visual stimuli is essential. 

In addition to these suggestions, which cut across all subject and 
goal areas, several modifications have particular utility for achieving 
certain social studies goals. These are listed on Table 5. 

Sample Adapted Lesson 

A lesson adapted to help hearing-impaired students meet the social 
studies valuing goal was selected from Investigating Societies, Level 6 
of the McGraw-Hill Social Studies Program (p. 199, teacher's edition) . 
The lesson is reproduced on the following pages. Superimposed on the 
reproductions are code numbers which correspond to the modifications 
suggested for hard-of-hearing children. 

Goal (s) : To have the students propose a variety of alternatives 
for encouraging Nigerian unity and consider the consequences of each . 

.... Code Suggested Modif ication(s) 

j, — When discussing the meanings of alternative and outcome, 

provide concrete examples and pictures. 

2 — Make sure that the hard-of-hearing student can easily 
see each group member's face. 

3 — As an alternative, present the task on an overhead 
projector for students to resolve individually. 

4 * —Record the solutions suggested by the groups on the 

*• chalkboard, along with their reasons. 

5 ■ —Provide written instructions. 
Sources of Information About Hearing Impairments 

Ideas for Families; available from Lexington School for the Deaf, 30th 
Ave. and 75th St., Jackson Heights, New York 11370. 
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After the war. Genera! Gowon did not punish soldiers who had fought 
fqr Biafra. v 



c vStored. He warded to send it to Biafra as soon as it sur- 
rendered* After the war, he did so. Many foreign countries, 
however, criticized Gowon because he insisted that the 
Nigerian Red Cross do all the relief work. Foreigners were 
excluded. He claimed the war had been Nigeria's problem. 



1. Give three reasons why General Gowon was not a typical 

m 

northerner. , " 

2. How did the Fuiani-Hausa, the ibo, and the Yoruba want 
to divide Nigeria? How did the smaller tribes want to 
divide it? 

3. Why did northerners like Gowon? Why did southerners 
like him? Why did people with government jobs like 
him? Why did the army like him? , 

•« 4- Why did foreign countries criticize Gowon after the civil 
war? v 

5. How did General Gowon s behavior during and after the 
civil war affect national unity? 

55 
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Alternative Solutions 



PURPOSE OF THE LESSON 

To have the students propose a variety of 
alternatives for encouraging Nigerian unity and 
consider the consequences of each. 



EXPECTATIONS 

Upon completion of this lesson, students 
should be abfe to: 

Participate in a decision-making exercise. 
List proposed alternatives and rank order c 
them front most successful to least successful 
- according to their own opinions. 



RESOURCES 

none - - : - 

A ~ 

5 

STRATEGIES 

Write the words alternative and outcome on the 

1 board and review them with the students. 

2 Divide the class into small groups. Explain that 
they are advisers to General Gowon; He has asked 
them to consider ways in which they can bring unitv 
to the diversity of Nigeria. Each group of advisers is 
to consider several different ways to do this. They 
should list the proposed solution and. what its 
probable outcomes would be. Then, they should 

3 decide which they think is best and why. 

After the students have had an opportunity to 
discuss their ideas fully, bring the class together. Ask 
each group to report its best solution am! the reason 
for the choice. Then, after these have been listed on 

4 the board/ ask if any group wishes to contribute a 
solution that was considered but has not yet been 
suggested. 



EVALUATION 

Ask the students to copy the list of proposed 
5 solutions. They hould number these in order from / 
(for the best solution in their opinion) to whatever is 
the last number for the total suggestions (for the 
worst solution). Answers will vary. 



Signaling Devices for Hearing Impaired People; available from the 

National Technical Institute for the Deaf, 1 Lomb Memorial Drive, 
Rochester, New York 14623. 

Helping the Child Who Cannot Hear; available from the Public Affairs 
Committee, 381 Park Ave. So., New York, New York 10016. 

What Every Person Should Know About Heredity and Deafness, An Apple 
for the Teacher, Words Above a Whisper (free), Stuck for the 
Right Word (free), A Look at Finger spelling (free), A Look at 
American Sign language (free) , American Sign Language: Fact and 
Fancy (all free) ; available from the Public Service Program, 

. . -Callaudet College, Washington, D.C. 20002. 

Listen! Hear! (free); available from Alexander Graham Bell Association, 
3417. Volta Place, N.W. , Washington, D.C. 20007. ^ 

Catalogue qf Captioned Films for the Deaf; available from Special Office 
for Materials Distribution, Indiana University Audio-Visual Center, 
Bloomington, Indiana 47401. 

Emot ional Handicaps 

Nature of Condition 

There is no universally accepted definition of an emotionally dis- 
turbed child. Furthermore, although there are many different theories 
about the origin, nature, and cure of emotional disturbance in children, 
there is no generally agreed-on classification system. The most obvious 
symptom is inability to establish close and satisfying emotional ties 
with other people. Other children are not attracted to disturbed chil- 
dren, and adults are often bothered by their "disturbing" behavior. 
Some emotionally handicapped children withdraw from social interaction 
with others and do not respond to overtures from others. Others respond, 
but with hostility and aggression. Problems arise when interactions 
between the child and the social environment are inappropriate. 

Children's emotional disturbances have been attributed to three 
causal categories. 

Biologically caused disorders may be genetic, neurological, or bio- 
chemical. For the mildly disturbed child, there is seldom convincing 
evidence that biologics.l factors alone are responsible for the problem. 
Temperament and disease may predispose, but they are not direct causes. 

Family dynamics may be related to emotional difficulties, but it 
is not possible to find consistent evidence that points to parents as 
being primarily responsible for children's emotional problems. 

Undesirable experiences at school can have profound effects on 
children and may contribute to the development of emotional problems. 

Inappropriate behavior tends to elicit negative responses from 
peers and adults. Because consistently negative feedback increases 
the likelihood that the child will behave in undesirable ways; early 
identification and intervention are very important. 
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Associated Learning Problems 

The emotionally disturbed child may have one or more of the follow- 
ing learning-related problems: - 

— Difficulty in getting a 'task done without a lot of prodding, 
—tearfulness of people or situations* 

— Difficulty in building or maintaining satisfactory interpersonal 
Relationships with peers and teachers. 

— Kxcessive shyness or aggressiveness. 

— Lack of interest in communicating with or relating to other 
people. . 
— Pervasive unhappiness or depression. 
— Difficulty in adjusting to changes in routine. 

The extent to which an emotionally disturbed child will be able to 
achieve social studies objectives will depend on the child 1 s comfort and 
security in the learning environment. An environment that fosters posi- 
tive interactions between the child and his or her peers and classroom 
teacher will contribute substantially to the child's interest and ability 
to achieve. Of critical importance will be the behavior-management 
strategies that the teacher employs when the child's behavior is disrup- 
tive or disturbing. 

Strategies for Modifying Instruction 

Irrespective of the intent of a lesson in social studies or any 
other area, a teacher with an emotionally disturbed child in the class- 
room must be prepared to deliver consistent yet flexible behavior- 
management techniques that clearly indicate the difference between 
acceptable and unacceptable actions. For example, a teacher may want 
to enforce a brief period of social isolation as a consequence of an 
aggressive act. That 'should become a consistent management technique; 
however, a child who is removed and placed in social isolation may need 
to be talked with privately and reassured, especially if the child was 
clearly provoked. The consequences of behavior, both acceptable and 
unacceptable, must be made very clear to children, especially those with 
emotional problems. To such children, frequently offering honest praise 
and encouragement during instructional periods is essential. 

The achievement of goals by an emotionally disturbed child will 
require highly motivating lessons that encourage the child to partici- 
pate. When the child wants to participate, be ready to reinforce that 
behavior. Efforts to participate in the groups in any way, should 
receive positive reinforcement. 

When an emotionally disturbed child wants to talk, be prepared to 
be a good listener.. Children with behavioral problems need many oppor- 
tunities to prove to themselves that they are adequate; teachers who 
hold inappropriate expectations for such children will further undermine 
their struggles to attain self-esteem. 

A child with emotional problems needs opportunities for "letting 
off steam" as well as a safe place for this to occur. This need may become 
apparent at inopportune* moments, from an instruct ional standpoint; how- 
ever, if provisions for meeting it are built into the schedule and into 
the curriculum, the distracting elements of such behavior can be 
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reduced. For example, by carefully observing and recording instances 
of "acting but" behavior, you may become able to predict, with suffi- 
cient accuracy, which times and situations contribute to the child's 
need to let off steam. Perhaps the blowups tend to occur immediately 
after recess or lunch or during lessons that are frustrating or uninter- 
esting. If such a pattern emerges, you can plan accordingly and provide 
appropriate activities for the whole class (for example* races or 
basketball in the gym or outside) or for the child (for example, shoot- 
ing a spongelike.Nerf ball into a cardboard container— a quiet but 
energy-releasing activity) . 

You may want to use physical contact— a hug or a pat on thq back- 
as a means of reinforcing appropriate behavior. This is a delicate 
area for some teachers and students, but one worthy of attention. Emo- 
tionally disturbed children need many forms of reinforcement and encour- 
agement, and physical touch can' be used very effectively if the student 
does not withdraw from it. Obviously, physical contact should not be 
forced. Leave the child alone If he or. she pulls away. 

Some emotionally disturbed- children need help in. learning to 
express their emotions in socially appropriate ways. They will need 
many opportunities to observe and read about how others express sadness, 
joy, and fear, for example. 

Perhaps the most difficult aspect of teaching an emotionally dis- - 
turbed child is the danger of providing an inadvertent reward, in terms 
of special attention, when the child behaves inappropriately; it is all 
too easy to ignore the child when behavior is appropriate and pay atten- 
tion only when the child is "disturbing." 

Several instructional modifications for emotionally troubled stu- 
dents have particular utility within certain goal areas of social 
studies. These are listed in Table 6. 

-Sample Adapted Lesson , 

An example of an adapted lesson resigned to meet a social partici- 
oation goal of the social studies was selected from the McGraw-Hill 
Social Studies Program, Level 2, Learning About PoopUi (pp. 42-43 of the 
teacher's edition). The lesson is reproduced on the following pages. 
Superimposed on the reproductions are code numbers which correspond to 
the modifications suggested for an emotionally handicapped child. 

(U>,il(n): To introduce exainples of appropriate and effective group 
behavior . 

Code ■ Suggested Modificati on(s) 

1 — Read along with the child. 

2 —Read the hints aloud as you post them. Make sure to 
give positive reinforcements in response to all 
suggestions. 

3 —Provide a framework for a decision; for example, 
announce: "We have $2.00 to buy something for the 
class— what shall we buy?" As the class discusses 
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Table 6. 

ODIFICATION OF SOCIAL STUDIES INSTRUCTIONAL STRATEGIES FOR AN EMOTIONALLY HANDICAPPED STUDENT 





Goal Category 




Knowledge 


Skills 


Values 


Social Participation 


Description of 
Learning Goal-is) 

.1 


Concepts and general- 
izations fro* the 
social sciences; pat* 
terns and systems in 
the environment; 
social issues 


Analyzing* synthesizing, 
evaluating; data pro- 
ceasing; human relations 


Awareness of and appre- 
ciation for differences 
in people 


Active involvement in 
the solution of sdcial 
problems 


Suggested 

Instructional 

Strategies 


Keep tasks short 

Hake sure material to 
be learned is at the 
child's instructional 
level 

Present material that 
appeals to tne cniiu s 
interests 

Help the child develop 
awareness of his major 
body parts and of 
spatial relationships* 
using own body as a 
reference point 


Provide opportunities 
for concrete objects 
to be used in lessons 

Encourage tactile 
exploration 

( 

4 


Provide content related 
to emotions, values, 
and interpersonal 
relationships^ (teacher 
must be "ready to pro- 
vide support to the 
child if his or her 

nrvu i f Inn i ft ttnOODU lar 

or criticized by 
others) 


Do not require strict 
conformity to group 
behavior or tasks if 
child cannot handle 
such responsibility 

Remove the child from 
group activity when 
he or she cannot 
handle it (this must 
not be viewed as 
punishment by child 
or peers) 

4 
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Lesson 8 
« Working Well 
Together 

PURPOSE OF THE LESSON 

To introduce examples of appropriate and ef- 
fective group behavior. 



EXPECTATIONS 

Upon-completion of this lesson, students will be 
. able to: 

* Describe at least three behaviors that are 

helpful to group work. 

Recafi most pf the given exa nples of 
constructive group behavior. 

Telf about their own behavior in group- 
work situations. 

RESOURCES 

textbook, pp. 22 21 
^ • butcher paper (optional) 
Attionbook, p. 8 , 

READING HINTS (Pp. 22-23) 

Mam Idea; Ask, 'Did you ever see a newspaper' 
Did you notke thai at the fop ut the page some of 
the print is verv taige? 1 his large print 1 is railed ,i 
hwciiinv. These words are the impoitant wofds 
] hey are 'ke\ words' whi< h leil \ouwhal the sto. 
going to he # abo,ut. 'If vou saw these words m a 
headline whM would the stories he ahoul' I Meis 
Win, 2. Stuff Sinks Off long island, ?. Caroline 
Supply low - Prices Up, 4 lost Ciirl found Safe. 
The key words' in a headline give you the main idea 
of the story thai wil! follow/' InMiuil the dans to 
look y. pare 22 in their honks to find the "key 
words" in the first sentence. 



STRATEGIES 

Because what is wrong is often more apparent 
than what is right, work on group behavin* has 
begun with a negative approach. But it is not enough 
for students simply to hear "Don't do it that way/' 
Young children often lack the necessary experience 
to suggest reasonable substitutes for behavior even 
when they recognize that it needs modification. In 




m 

BEST CiiPY AVAILABLE 

Here are some kinds of behavior that help people 
work together. First, find out what the group is going 
to do. Marvin asks, "What are we going to do?" 
Agnes says, "We are going to plan a picnic." 



ft 




Make sure everyone feels good. Jerome is being 
friendly. But he is not being silly. 

Make sure everyone has a chance to talk. Carmen 
asks Samantha, "What do you think?" 

Samantha says. "I tfiink the park is a good 
place." Samantha shares her ideas. She is helping 
her group. 

Irving is helping, too. He listens to Samantha. 
He waits for his turn to talk. 

Tell about kinds of behavior that help a group. 
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this lesson, the children will take a more positive 
appioach to group behavior. 

Following is a list of behaviors that contribute to 
effective group work. 

Hints for Helping Croup Work 

1. Know what your group is suppose^ to do. 

2. Share your ideas— take part. 

3* Take Sums— make sure everyone has a 
chance to talk. 

4. Make sure everyone feels relaxed and 
friendly. 

5. Listen carefully to what others say. 

6. Stay cairn, even when you disagree. 

7. Stick to the point. 

t, ■ Reach a group decision. 

Beginning the Lesson 

Say to students: "In the last lessons, you've 
learned about some of the characters who cause 
trouble in groups. Today, you're going to learn some 
ways to be helpful to a group. 

The Lesson 

Direct the children to pages 22 and 23 of their 

1 texts and read the material with them. Have the 
children discuss any other suggestions they can 
think of that were not given in the text. Then post 
your list of hints for group work or write them on the 

2 chalkboard. Go over them with the children. <The 
first four are given in the text ) 

Then say; "Some of you may have written a few 
of these very ideas on your Advice-O-Grams. Does 
anyone remember an Advice-Q-Gram that was sug- 
gested in today's lesson?" Students may wish to 
check their Advice-O-Grams for confirmation. 

Say: "I want you to think about the list of 
helpful hints, because now you're experts! In the 
next lesson, you'll be putting these new ideas to 
work in groups So to get ready tor that, well form 
our groups now and talk a little." 

EVALUATION 

Assign Actionbpok page 8. If Actionbooks are 
not available, divide the class into groups of fpur or 
five students each- Tell the.groups that in thfcJtime 
remaining, they are to try to recall as many as 
possible of the eight ways to help a group, without 

3 looking at the list. 

Circulate through the room as the students 
work in their groups, and assess the progress they 
are making. When the discussions have ended, ask 
each group how many hints it remembered. Each 
group should have at least six. Next, ask students 
about their own behavior in groups. 



this question, reinforce every example that fits the 
eight hints. 

— If some children just sit and listen quietly, praise 
that behavior too. 

— Share praise with the entire class as each child 
offers suggestions and explanations. 

Sources of Information About Emotional Handicaps 

Children Apart, (booklet, free), also information and referral service; 

available from the National Society for Autistic Children, 306 31st 
St., Huntington, West Virginia 25702. 

Fact Sheet: Autism (#79-1877); available from the National 

Institutes of Health, 9000 Rockvilie- Pike, Bethesda, Maryland 
20205. 

Visual Impairments 

Nature of the Condition 

Visual impairment tends to evoke more awkwardness from the non- 
disabled than any other type of disability— perhaps because such a disa- 
bility tends to be apparent, or because a sighted person is loath to 
imagine what life would be like without sight. All too often, a blind 
or partially sighted person is assumed to be helpless and dependent. 
This is a natural reaction, but often it reflects an incorrect 
perception. 

There are two ways of defining visual 'impairment: one is legal, 
and the other is educational. The legal definition involves assessment 
of visual acuity and field of vision and is used to determine whether 
an individual qualifies for certain benefits available to the blind. 
This definition encompasses two categories of visually impaired people: 
the blind and the partially sighted. It is important to realize, how- 
ever, that the vast majority of "legally blind" people have some vision. 

" ' Educator's have preferred a definition that stresses the method of 
reading instruction: the blind are those who are so severely impaired 
that they must be taught to read by braille, while the partially sighted 
can read print with the aid of magnifying devices or books with large 
print. i 

The major causes of serious visual impairment, in addition to acci- 
dents, are glaucoma, cataracts, and diabetes. Glaucoma, the cause of 
which is unknown, is a condition in which there is excessive pressure 
in the eyeball. Cataracts are caused by clouding of the lens of the 
eye, and diabetes can result in blindness from a loss of blood supply 
to the retina. Prenatal causes include infectious diseases: for 
example, syphilis and rubella. 

Associated Learning Problems 



Visually impaired children are likely to do poorly on tasks requir- 
ing abstract thinking. They are also at a distinct disadvantage in 



appreciating spatial relationships; they will need to develop an appre- 
ciation of space by using senses other than vision. However, in general , 
the visually . impaired are, not greatly disadvantaged in terms of cognitive 
development, and they can learn to compensate in many ways. 

Clearly, the successful adjustment of visually impaired youngsters 
has a lot to do with their skill in moving about in their environment. 
Because some children may be reluctant to move about on their own, much 
will depend on a child 1 s ability to detect physical obstructions in* 
the environment. This ability is not an "extra sense" but rather a 
learned proficiency in picking up cues from one's surroundings. 

In terms of academic achievement, visually impaired children should 
have no difficulty keeping up with their peers if they are allowed suffi- 
cient time to complete tasks and if the stimuli needed for learning are 
effectively presented. Likewise, a visually impaired child should have 
no special difficulty in achieving social Studies objectives. Indeed, 
the social studies, with its wide variety of teaching techniques (audio- 
visual aids, maps, charts, field trips, group discussions) ;"may be the 
subject area that presents the least difficulty for both teacher and 
student. 

Strateg ies for Modifying Instruction 

The most obvious modification of instruction for a visually impaired 
child is to provide auditory substitutes for visual materials and acti- 
vities. However, it is important to remember that many visually impaired 
students have some sight, and that large-print materials are useful and 
readily available. 

Helping the child learn to attend to auditory stimuli will be facili- 
tated by the use of tape recorders, "talking books," and sound films. As 
pictures are presented to the class, oral descriptions can be provided 
by the teacher or other studentfs. 

Providing the child with concrete objects or models to experience 
and feel is very important. However, since many visually impaired 
youngsters understandably resist participating in special activities 
that set them apart as "different, " it is important to engage, al 1 the 
students in tactile exploration experiences,. 

A visually handicapped child will need assistance in developing ■ 
spatial relationships. A good starting point is the child's own body. 
By developing an awareness of the relationship between body parts and 
their locations, the child will begin to develop an understanding of 
his or her orientation in space. Children with vision problems will 
need to be taught directional words as they acquire skills in exploring 
their environment. 

A teacher can enhance the learning environment for a visually 
impaired child by ensuring that the classroom is adequately and evenly 
lit, and that desk surfaces are free of glare and direct sunlight. 
The use of gray or green chalkboards, unglazed (rough or matte finish) 
paper, and soft pencils is also recommended. 
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The teacher can also facilitate the participation of the visually 
impaired child by using the following strategies: (1) call children 
by name when responding to raised hands or asking questions; (2) r 
verbalize all material being written on the chalkboard; (3) encourage 
the discussion of sensory experiences associated with events or pic\^ 
tures; and (4) arrange the seating in such- a way that the visually 
impaired child's face can be seen during group discussions (so that 
the child's desire to speak can be observed even if the child does not 
volunteer to do so) . 

A group discussion or project is ideal for engaging the partici- 
pation of a visually impaired child. The child can assume a variety 
of roles in the group: partner to a. sighted person, interviewer, 
observer, and reactor. . 

For a child who uses braille-- and, in fact, for all children ^clas- 
sified as visually impaired — the classroom teacher will need the support 
and guidance of a specially trained resource person. No classroom 
teacher can be expected to be solely responsible for the instruction 
of such children* 

In modifying instruction, remember that a visually impaired child 
may have more or better-developed skills than might be expected. Assum- 
ing the child to be helpless or dependent is understandable but inappro- 
priate. When in doubt, ask the child if he or she needs assistance 
and respond accordingly. 

Some suggested instructional modifications for helping visually 
impaired students achieve social studies goals are shown in Table 7. 

Sample Adapted Lesson 

A lesson designed to meet a social studies knowledge goal was 
selected' for adaptation from the McGraw-Hill Social Studies Program, 
Level 5, Understanding the United States (p. 164, teacher's edition). 
This lesson is reproduced on the following pages. -Superimposed on the 
reproductions are code numbers which correspond to modifications sug- 
gested for the visually impaired. 

Goal (s) ; To describe some of the di fferenccs t i n the daily 1 i vos 
of Amish and npn-Amish schoolchildren. 

Code Suggested Modif ication(s) 

1 ' — Read p. 139 aloud for discussion of the word 

vocational . 

2 — Verbalize when writing on the board. 

3 — Provide large print or braille version, or let the 
students listen to the passage on tape. 

4 — Have children work in pairs , with the handicapped stu- 
dent providing content and another student writing the 
letter.. 

5 — Organize this activity as a class project, with ideas 
being generated out loud and then listed on the chalkboard. 
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Modification of. social studies instructional strategies for a visually impaired student 


t 


Goal Category 




5 

E * 


Knowledgt 


Skills 


Values 


Social Participation 


Ascription of 
laming Coal (a) 

I 


Concepts and general- 
izations from the 
social sciences; pat- 
tern* and systems in 
the environment; 
aocial iaeuee 


Analysing* synthesizing, 
evaluating; data pro- 
cessing; human relation! 


Awarenesa of and appre- 
ciation for differences 
in people 


Activ f nvolvement in 
rhe s ut£on of social 
problems 

* 


1 

|£g*Sted • 
^structidnai 

s 

I 

rategici 

i # 

j 

f * 

i 

I ■ 

\ ^ 

I 

I 

\ 
I 
\ 

i 


Help the child acquire 
knowledge of immediate 
environment as a pre- 
cursor to understand- 
ing spatial 
relationships 

Use "talking books" 
and films as part of 
library research 

Encourage use of the 
telephone as a swans 
of gathering informa- 
tion 

Maximize opportunities 
for interviewing a* a 
data-gathering 
technique 


Keep charts and graphs 
simple 

Kelp the child organize 
his or her examination 
of charts and graphs 

Provide practice in 
using keys on maps 

Use tactile charts and 
maps whenever possible 
(but with only the 
significant elements 

. tiefciie) 

Use special equipment 
as needed 

Use teaching aids pro- 
duced by American 
Printing House for the 
Blind f Perkins School 
for the Blind > and 
American Foundation 
for the Blind 


Orient the child in 
advance for field 
trips 

Use class discussion 
frequently (make sure 
that ail students 
identify themselves by 
nsme before speaking) 

i i as issb£ s#^*e>™**^' mw r — 


Provide opportunities 
for all students to <-» 
work with the child 
in pairs %nd small 
groups 

• 
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Lesson 20 
Crowing up Arnish 

PURPOSE OF THE LESSON 

To describe some of the differences in the daily 
trie of Amish and non -Amish school children, 



EXPECTATIONS 

Upon completion of this lesson, students 
should be able m: 

1. Compare an Amish school with their 

own 

2. Compare daily life of an Amish child 
with their own. 



RESOURCES 

ie*tt*»oks, pp. 1 15 1 W 
At lionl>ooks, pp. 41 42 



READING HINTS (Pages 135-139) 

Vocabulary Development: Teach the words 10- 
caUnnai from vmafion. a calling. Have the students 
read page 1 W. paragraph 2, to use uui textual clues 
to deftm* the won! 

Concept Development: Discuss vacation with 
students and have them use it with relation to their 
hopes or plans for their own future. \ ieip them to 
grasp the difference between a job, which may he 
only temporary, and a vocation, which entails a 
'lifelong involvement in or dedication to a craft or 
profession. Discuss with tne students the differ- 
ences and similarities between the wav the Amish 
children prepare for their future work and the 
preparation that is required for careers the students 
may choose. 
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Have you ever heard the old saying: "As the twig is bent, 
so grosvs the tree"? The, twig stands for the child. The tree 
stands for the adult. This saying means that your childhood 
is very, very important. What you learn when you are young 
may stay with you through your whole life. 

Let's look at some of the things Amish children learn. 
As you read, compare these things to what you are learning. 
Are some of them the same? Are some of them different? 

By 6:00 a.m. on weekdays, most Amish children are up 
and doing their chores. They feed the cows or chickens and 
bring in wood for the stove. 



These children have many chores to do before they leave for school. 
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Skating to school. 




After a big family breakfast, Amish children head for 
school. The school is usually a mile or more from home. 
Some children ride on small school buses. A few may go by 
horse and buggy. The oldest boy in the family usually drives 
the buggy. 

The Amish use one-room school houses built years ago 
when most people in the United States lived on farms. When 
necessary, they have built new one-room schoolhouses. These 
schoolhouses usually have no indoor plumbing. 

About thirty children, from six to sixteen years of age, 
share one classroom. Usually there is one teacher and two 
teacher s helpers. They are usually Amish. They take turns 
teaching the various age groups in the class. For example, 
while the teacher talks to the ten- and eleven-year-olds, the 
other students read quietly or do other schoolwork. Later, 
the teacher .turns to other age groups. The ten- and eleven- 
year-olds then do their quiet work. 



BACKGROUND 

In order to perpetuate the Amish culture, it Is* 
necessary to introduce the young early and re- 
peatedly to the values and norms oftbe group. This 
means that everything one does during the for- 
mative years is designed to maximize the likelihood 
that the young will enter adulthood as members of 
the Amish group. This includes not only the work 
associated with this life-style, hut also piay. Amish 
parents, and Amish adults in general, are cognizant 
of the need for the younger members of the group 
to be given a degree of latitude at times. They recall 
their younger days and their experiences associated 
with bending or temporarily breaking Amish cus- 
toms and, in so doing, often will turn their back 
when the younger generation similarly indulges in 
deviations from the norm. 



STRATEGIES 

Before you assign the reading in the student 
2 text, write the following on the board: "As the twig 
is bent, so grows the tree." Ask students to think a 
minute about the meaning of the phrase. If the 
students seem to be having difficulty with it, ask: 
"What do you think would happen if we were to 
lake a seedling tree which is growing straight up 
and slowly train it to grow in a different direction? 11 
When the meaning of the saying is clear to students, 
ask them: "What two things are necessary for the 
saying actually to happen?" the answer involves, 
first, a repeated or constant effort to bring about the 
desired outcome (training); and second, that the 
object being trained (bent) should be young. (You 
might want to mention an opposite saying: "You 
can't teach an old dog new tricks.") 



Explain that there are many more program 
offerings in most vocational schools than those 
mentioned for the Amish. Have a vocational edu- 
cation teacher talk to the class about: ^ 

trade ami industrial education 

distributive education 

health occupations 

business and office education 
Have some parents and others from the com- 
munity come to class and talk with the students 
about how they prepared for and teamed their 
jobs. 
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students to read pages -,i.to inrougn (aw in tneir >e*<;. 
When they are ready, discuss the implications of the 
saying to humans — Amish children being a case in 
point. Use the end-ol-lesson questions as a guide to 
the discussion. 



EVALUATION 

Ask students to pretend they are visiting an 
Amish st hool for a day. Have them write a tetter to a 
friend describing their experience and comparing it 
with their own school. 

Have the students complete action bunk page* 
41 42. it Aciionbooks are not available, have the 
students list ten things they have done this week and 
have them place a check mark next to the things 
Amish children might ako have done, then have 
them list ten thing Amish children might do in a 
typical week and have the students place a clunk 
mark next to the things they might also have done, 
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Amish children at a one-room school house. 

The one-room schoolhouse teaches Amish children that 
they arc all one group. Even though there is a big difference 
in sizes and ages, they arc all Amish. 

The subjects most Amish children study arc: 

Bible (in German) 

reading (English) 

spelling (English) 

penmanship (English) r 1 

arithmetic 

geography 

Amish history 

The schoolbooks they use are written especially for Amish 
children. : 

The Amish do not believe that their children need a lot 
of schooling. Amish children stay in school only as long as 
the law requires. Children in our country must go to school 
until they are sixteen, Bui Amish schools only go to the eighth 
grade, 11 Amish students went on to high school, they would 
have to go to a public school with non-Amtsh teachers and 
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Do you study the same subjects in school as these Amish children? 

children. The Amish do not want this. High schools do not 
teach children Amish values- only. 

Some states have let the Amish set up vocational schools 
to follow the eighth grade. The word vocational means "hav- 
ing to do with jobs." In the vocational schools, Amish stu- 
dents prepare for the jobs they will do as adults. They learn 
more about farming and caring for the home. 

« 

1. On a sheet of paper, write the headings Alike and Differ- 
ent. Then, under each heading, list the ways an Amish 
school day is similar to or different from yours. 

2. Name some things an Amish boy or girl might find 
strange about your school. 

3. Why do you think Amish parents do not want their chil- 
dren to go to non-Amish high schools? 

4. Do you think your parents would want you to go to an 
Amish school? Why or why not? 

ERIC ' ' 1 



Sources of Information About Visual Impairments 

When You Have a Visually Handicapped Child in Your Classroom: Sugges- 
tions for Teachers (FEL 057) , Braille Alphabet and Numerals 
(FIS 025) , Helen Keller (FIS 033) , Dog Guides for the Blind 
(FML 029), Facts About. Blindness (FIL 031), How Does a Blind 
Person Get Around? (FML 034), Louis Braille (FIS 040); all avail- 
able free from the American Foundation for the Blind, 15 W. 16th 
St. , New York, New York 10011. 

Some People Are Too Busy to Sit Around Feeling Sorry for Themselves, 
For Young and Old and In-Between t Mission Not Impossible , When 
You Meet a Blind Person; all available free from the Columbia 
Lighthouse for the Blind, 2021 14th St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 
20009. 

My Weekly Reader (braille edition), Creative Arts and Crafts; both 
available free from the American Printing House for the Blind, 
1839 Frankfort Ave., Louisville, Kentucky 40206. 

A catalog of special styli, slates, and materials for preparing braille 
messages is available free from the Howe Press of the Perkins 
School for the Blind, Water town, Massachusetts 02172. 

Speech and Language Disorders 
Nature of the Condition 

Language is the communication of ideas through symbols according 
to grammatical and semantic rules. Children with language disorders 
have difficulty communicating orally. Perhaps they cannot derive mean- 
ing from what they hear or are unable to express their ideas in words. 
If youngsters do not develop language at the expected time, they are 
said to exhibit delayed language. 

Speech is the process of forming and sequencing the sounds of oral 
language. Speech is said to be disordered when the sequencing and form- 
ing of sounds produces ungrammatical , unintelligible, or personally 
unsatisfactory results . 

There are three major types of disorders of speech. Articulators 
disorders are present if listeners perceive the omission, substitution, 
addition, or distortion of speech sounds. Voice disorders are charac- 
terized by aberrations in pitch, loudness, and/or quality that are 
abusive to the larynx or displeasing to the speaker or listener. Dis- 
orders of speech flow are patterns of stuttering and gaps of silence 
which call negative attention to the speaker and interfere with the 
speaker's ability to be understood. 

Speech and language disorders can be organic — that is, caused by a 
neurological or structural (for example, brain injury) abnormality. 
Those that are not organic in origin are considered functional. Some 
functional disorders are caused by known psychological or environmental 
factors; however, for the majority of functional disorders the causes 
are unknown. 
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Associated Learning Problems 

Delayed speech and language are particularly common among the 
severely retarded or disturbed because of the interdependency of cogni- 
tive, language, and social/emotional development. Children with severe 
academic learning problems are likely to have speech and language dis- 
orders as well. However, the focus of this section is on the child who 
does not have a serious handicap in addition to defective speech and 
language and who is likely to- receive all or almost ail academic instruc- 
tion in a regular classroom. 

' The child's attitude toward his or her own deficiency is a very 
important variable when considering the child's learning capabilities. ■ 
Persons with speech defects sometimes pay a heavy price in terms of 
rejection or overprotection, and the results can be anxiety, guilt, and 
hostility. However, in other cases the psychological damage may be very 
slight. 

It is imperative that children with speech and language disorders 
be identified as early as possible so that appropriate treatment and/or 
remediation procedures can be implemented. The classroom teacher plays 
a critical role in the identification process because he or she observes 
the child on a daily basis in a natural setting in which the child s 
adequacy in communicating can best be determined. If you suspect that 
a problem exists, seek the help of a suitable specialist— usually a 
speech clinician. After observing and assessing the adequacy of the 
child's hearing, articulation, voice, speech, and language the special- 
ist can work with you to find ways of helping the child on an individual 
bas ' 

The following symptoms may indicate a speech or language disorder 
and should -alert you to seek further evaluation: 
— The child is silent much of the time. 

—The child points or gestures instead of making verbal requests. 
— The child seems generally slow to learn. 

—The child is tense during speech, clenching fists or making facial 
contortions. 

-„The child displays speech production irregularities; for example, 
stuttering, mumbling, excessive repetition, distortions (omitting 
sounds from words) . 

Most children with speech and language disorders should be able to 
achieve social studies objectives as well as their nonhandicapped peers. 
Much will depend on their self-confidence and the extent to which they 
are accapted by their peers. 

The manner in which the classroom teacher relates to the child is 
very important, it is important to make it enjoyable for the child to 
talk as well as act as a very receptive audience. Although it may be 
difficult to ignore speech irregularities, try to concentrate on and 
respond appropriately to the affective and cognitive content of the 
child's speech. 
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Table 8 

DIFICAIION OF SOCIAL STUDIES INSTRUCTIONAL STRATEGIES FOR A STUDENT WITH SPEECH OR LANGUAGE DISORDER 



Description of 
Learning Goal(s) 



Suggested 

Instructional 

Strategies 



ERiC 



Goal Category 



Knowledge 



Concepts and general- 
ization? from the \ 
social sciences; pat- 
terns and systems in\- 
the environment; \ 
social issues 



Encourage* written 
t esponsos If child 
prefers them 

Do not force the child 
to talk 

Place child near source 
of information 
(speaker, tape 
recorder) 



Skills 



Analyzing, synthesizing, 
evaluating; data pro- 
cessing; human relations 



Provide a variety of 
ways for child to 
demonstrate skill 
acquisition i;i a<Mi- 
tion to oral 
responding 

Encourage gestures and 
pointing if appro- 
priate to the 
situation 



Values 



Social fart icipation 



Awareness of and appre- 
ciation for differences 
in people 



Encourage other stu- 
dents to accept and 
value persons with 
oral communication 
deficiencies 



Active involvement in 
the solution of social 
problems 



Provide roles for 
child chat will 
facilitate active 
participation hut 
minimize enthai rnss- 
fnent (taking not™, 
preparing posters) 



*1 
( 
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Strategies for Modifying Instruction • 

Instructional modifications appropriate for a child with a speech 
or language disorder apply not only to the social studies but equally 
to all facets of the elementary program. The teacher will need to pro- 
vide extra time for oral responses to a child who is dys fluent or a 
stutterer. The child will need ample opportunity to listen to correct 
speech which is appropriate to the child's language level and interests. 
Children with speech disorders also need encouragement to listen to them- 
selves in order to recognize their own articulation, voice, and speech- 
flow characteristics. (The speech clinician will be able to provide 
suggestions about taping the child's voice.) It is important to' anti- 
cipate impatience and/or unaccepting attitudes on the part of peers when 
a child with a speech disorder is speaking or reading aloud, and be 
ready to modify the situation accordingly. 

Table 8 identifies specific instructional modifications designed to 
help children with speech and language impairments achieve social studies 
goals. 

Sample Adapted Lesson 

A lessor^ designed to help students achieve social studies skill 
goals was selected from' the McGraw-Hill Social Studies Program, Level 5, 
Understanding the United States (p. 42, teacher's edition). This lesson 
is reproduced on page 59. Superimposed on the reproduction are code 
numbers which correspond to modifications suggested for children with - 
speech, and language disorders. - 

Goal(s) : To reinforce the students 9 knowledge about climate; to 
introduce the students to graphs as tools tor presenting data. 

Code Suggested Modif ication(s) 

1 — Before the lesson, provide an opportunity for the stu- 
dent to practice saying the word graph and other terms 
that will be used in the lesson. 

2 — Let all the students take turns responding nonverbally 
to the questions by pointing to the answers on the graph 
on the chalkboard or transparency, . 

Sources of Information About Speech and Language Disorders 

How Does Your Child Hear and Talk?; available from American Speech and 

Hearing Foundation, 10801 Rockville Pike, Rockville, Maryland 20852. 

Interstate Printers and Publishers, Inc., 19-27 N. Jackson St*, Danville, 
Illinois 61832 (several inexpensive books and booklets; write for 
catalog) . 

General Readings on Speech Handicapped (short bibliography); available 
free from ERIC Clearinghouse for Handicapped and Gifted Children, 
1920 Association Drive, Reston, Virginia 22091. 
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Lessjon 7 

Graphing Temperature 
and Precipitation 



PURPOSES OF THE LESSON 

To reinforce the students' knowledge about 
climate. 

To introduce the students to graphs as a way to 
present data. , 



EXPECTATIONS 

Upon completion of this lesson, students will be 
able to: 

Construct a Sine graph showing 
precipitation data. 

Interpret the data on a line graph. 



RESOURCES 

graph paper 
ruler 

climate data 

overhead projector (optional) 
overhead transparency (optional) 
Act ion book, pp. 4-5 



BACKGROUND 

The ctfmate data used in this lesson are for 
Kalamazoo, Michigan. They represent thirty years of 
records a\eraged into one value for each month. 
Therefore, some months may exceed the average 
presented here and others may not equal the thirty- 
year average. 

Data is given in both metric system and the U.S. 
Cuftomary system. Use whichever system your stu- 
dents are more familiar with. 

Sine e there is a lot of materia! in this lesson, you 
might decide to complete it in two days. 



STRATEGIES 

Start this lesson by asking how many students 
know what a graph is. Then tefi them thai a graph is a 
picture that helps to explain data. Tell them that 
today, you are going to help them make graphs to 
show temperature 1 and precipitation data. 

■so 



Before this lesson, prepare an overhead trans- 
parency of a sheet of graph paper, if an overhead 
projector is not available, draw^.^raph-paper grid 
on the board. " " - 

Temperature data for Kalamazoo, Michigan are 
presented in the table below. Record these on the 
chalkboard. Distribute graph paper to each student. 
Ask the students to follow you as you prepare a line 
graph of the temperature data. 

Month Jan. Feb. Mar. April May June July Aug. Sep]. 

Temperature ft C 3 3 0 6 15 21 23 22 18 
Temperature^ 26.6 26,6 32 42.8 60 69.8 73.4 71,6 64.4 

t. Start by asking the students what two things 
are given on the data chart, (months and degrees) 
Tell them thai the graph will show these two things 
also, 

• 2. Draw a horizontal and a vertical axis on the 
transparency and direct the students lo do the same 
on their graph paper. ] 

3. Label the horizontal axis "Month." Write thfc 
abbreviation for each month on a separate line, f 

4. label the vertical axis "Degrees Celsius" 
("Fahrenheit," if you use that scale), label each line 
up from the bottom, beginning with -3 (if using 
°C>. 

5. Ask the students to look at the table and tell 
you what was the average temperature in January. 
Show them how to place a dot on the graph at the 
spot where 3°C and January intersect. 

6. Continue plotting the dots for al! of the 
months. 

7. Direct the students to draw a line connecting 
all of the dots. 

8. Ask the following questions to encourage 2 
students to read and interpret their graphs: What 
month was the warmest? What was the average 
temperature in that month? What months were the 
coldest? What was the average temperature in those 
months? 

9. Have students complete Actionbook pages 
4 5. If you have no Actionbooks, have the students 
obtain weather data of your community and graph 

it. 



Oct. 

12 
53.6 



Nov. 
" 4 
39.2 



Dec. 
2 

23.4 



fT?f 
— < 



m 



Reminder: Read the strategies for Lesson 8, as you 
will need to gather some information prior to the 
lesson. 



Month Jan. Feb. Mar 

Precipitation in mm 59 50 66 
Precipitation in inches 2.16 2.0 2.64 



EVALUATION 

Remind students that precipitation is also a 
component of weather. Present the following data 
for average precipitation in Kalamazoo, Michigan. 

Distribute a sheet of graph paper to each 
student. Direct them to draw a line graph to show 
the precipifaiipn data on this table. On the back of 
their graphs, have them write and answer three 
questions about the data on the graph. 

April May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. 
80 98 94 18 72 81 77 70 59 
3.2 192 1.76 3.12 2.88 3 24 1.08 2.8 2.16 
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Physical Disabilities 

Nature of the Condition . 

v 

Children who are impaired in kinetic or motor functions are 
described as physically disabled. One of the most common causes of 
physical disabilities is damage to or deterioration of the central 
nervous system — the brain, the spinal cord, and surrounding areas. 

The most prevalent physical disability is cerebral palsy (CP) , 
which results from brain damage before, during, or shortly after 
birth. Some children with CP may also have hearing problems, visual 
impairments, perceptual disorders, and speech defects, and some are also 
mentally retarded; however, "it is unlikely that a physically impaired 
child who is also mentally retarded will be mains treamed. 

Spina bifida is the second most common birth defect; it is a con- 
genital defect of the spine and nervous system which causes paralysis 
of muscles. Most children affected with spina bifida need braces and 
crutches or are confined to a wheelchair, and many have learning prob- 
lems as well. 

Other physical impairments include missing limbs, osteomyelitis (an 
infection of the bone), "club foot," and scoliosis (curvature of the 
spine). Traumas, accidents, genetic defects, and infectious diseases 
can all cause impairment. 

Associated Learning Problems 

The severity and cosmetic appearance of the handicap affect the 
responses of others to a disabled person. If those responses are over- 
whelmingly negative, physically disabled children may isolate themselves 
socially and emotionally. Depending on the type of physical disability 
and the extent to which other learning or communication impairments are 
present;', the following learning-related problems might be expected in a 
physically disabled child who is mains treamed: 

t- Poor gross and/or fine motor coordination. 
/ — Early onset of fatigue. 
/ — Poor eye-hand coordination. 
— Body tenseness and tendency to startle easily- 
— Difficulty in mastering self-help skills. 
— Jerky or shaky motions and uneven body movements. 

The extent to which social studies objectives can be achieved by 
physically disabled youngsters depends largely on the extent to which 
other problems—for example, hearing or speech difficulties— are present.' 
If the problem is solely one of mobility or coordination and the child 
is functioning adequately in other respects, there is no need for 
revised expectations on the part of the teacher. If communication 
impairments are present, achievement of learning objectives will depend 
on the teacher's ability to present information in ways that permit the 
child to receive and understand the information and on the child's abil- 
ity to use alternative modes of expression. 
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Table 9 

SOCIAL STUDIES INSTRUCTIONAL STRATEGIES FOR A PHYSICALLY DISABLED STUDENT 



Goal Category 



Knowledge 


Skills 


Values 


Social Participation 


Concepts and general- 
isations from the 
social sciences; pat- 
terns ^uid systems in 
the environment; 
social issues 


Analyzing, synthesizing, 
evaluating; data pro- 
cessing; human relations 


Awareness of and appre- 
ciation for differences 
in people 


Ac rive involvement in 
the solution of social 
problems 


■« 


Provide opportunities 
to practice eye-band 
coordination 

Provide activities that 
promote perceptual 
development (matching 
games, discrimination 
tasks) 

Shorten lesions if 
necessary to avert 
fatigue 


Provide staple oppor- 
tunities for the 
child to share feel- 
ings and ideas 

Provide opportunities 
for the child to be 
touched 


Build in roles that thr 
child can implement 

Anticipate architex- 
rural oar riern on 
field trips, etc* 


Carefully explore the range of the child 1 * 
abilities; do not liait evaluation to stan- 
dardized procedures 

Use special equipment when needed 

Hake sure that ail equipment and materials are 
accessible to Che child 







Desism prefects with the chad's abilities and liritations in alnd (some physically 
AnTbUi Sen.:. «ight ha-e difficulty construe :.lng or drawing, but they could 
prepare taped or typed mat frials). 
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Since each child's problems and abilities are different, it is | 

difficult to make a definitive statement about physical impairments. j 

Almost without exception, classroom teachers will need assistance from , 
resource personnel in determining the extent to which modifications in 
'classroom environment and instructional strategies will be reeded. 

i 

Strategies for Modifying Instruction j 

The presence of almost any kind of physical handicap may result in j 
fatigue; thus, most disabled children will require additional time in j 
order to complete certain kinds of activities. However, if the addi- J 
tional time required would disrupt the schedule for the whole class, 
it is better to shorten or otherwise modify the activity so that all 
members of the class can participate together. 

j 

Children whose physical handicaps have severely restricted their 
mobility may not have experienced the same preparatory events that 
nonimpaired children typically experience— for example, going to the 
grocery store alone or riding a bus. Thus, they may be deficient in 
their understanding of certain concepts or in mastery of particular 
skills. Students with fine-motor-coordination problems may have diffi- 
culty using standard writing implements; such children may need special 
equipment or alternative methods for expressing themselves. 

The self-esteem of a physically disabled child may be low. 'Provid- 
ing ample opportunities to achieve success will enhance self-esteem, as 
will encouraging the child to do things independently whenever possible. 

For a child who is tense, it is important to avoid abrupt changes 
in routines and lessons and to minimize distractions. 

In addition to these general suggestions, several instructional 
modifications have particular utility for social studies goal areas. 
These are listed in Table 9. 

Sample Aiapi ed Lesson 

A lesson designed to' meet social studies valuing goals was selected 
for adaptation from the McGraw-Hill Social Studies Program, Level 3, 
Exploring Communities (p. 135, teacher's edition). The lesson is repro- 
duced on page 63. Superimposed on the reproduced lesson are code numbers 
which correspond to modifications suggested for a physically disabled 
child. 

Goal(s) : To provide an opportunity ' for decision making; to illus- 
trate the- idea that people will exchange goods they have in order to 
obtain goods they value more. 

Code Suggested Modif ication(s) 

1 — The child may need help in preparing a poster. Per- 
haps two children could work together. 

2 — Allow ample time for the disabled child to select an 
item and find its owner; here again, students could work 
in pairs if the disabled student has insufficient nobil- 
ity to accomplish this alone. 
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Lesson 18 

The Exchange Game 

PURPOSES OF THE LESSON 

To provide an opportunity for decision 
making. 

To illustrate the idea that people will 
exchange goods they have in order to obtain 
goods tpey value more. 



EXPECTATION 

Upon completion of this lesson, students 
should be able to: 

Apply the decision-making model to an 
experience. 



RESOURCES 

items for exchange 

12- x 18-inch construction paper, tag board, 

or poster board 
crayons or paints 
Actionbook, pp. 30-31 

BACKGROUND 

This is a two-day lesson designed to review the 
decision-making model, p.st the students in de- 
cision-making situations, and cause interaction 
among the students. They will he involved in a 
trading activity in which each will try to exchange 
goods he or she has for goods he or she values 
more. 

A few days before you plan to start the lesson, 
ask the students to bring something to school that 
they no longer wsnt or use. It could be a book, a 
game, a toy. or a stuffed animal, for example. The 
items are tc be concealed and revealed to no one. 
Put them in a closet or storage area for the first day. 
If some studer ts are hard-pressed to supply an item, 
contact an agency in your community that may be 
able to help. The Igst-andfound office n your own 
school may contain suitable items. 



STRATEGIES 

TeSI the students that they are going to play a 
game. The game involves the choices and decision 
making that they have been studying in the fast few 



lessons. Explain that they will bring a toy-type item 
to class and keep it a secret from the rest of the 
class. 

When the items have been properly hidden 
away, review the economic decision-making model 
with the class. Explain that they will be trading for 
something they want. Their income or "money" is 
the item they brought for the exchange. The costs 
may involve making a second selection because they 
did not get their first choice. A second cost is giving 
up the item they brought. 

Distribute the postpr-making supplies and let 1 
the students make posters advertising their items. 
Display the posters. Allow time fo. the students to 
examine the ads and select items they would like to 
have. 

On the second day, display the items advertised 
by the students. Allow time for them to browse and 
examine the items to see if the one chosen from the 
poster is still the one wanted. The trading begins 
after the students have had ample time to select an 
item and find its owner. Allow sufficient time for all ^ 
the students to have a good chance for exchange. 
Those who finish first may begin Actionbook page 
30. It is a "Summary and Evaluation" exercise, 

Discuss the trading procedure with the class. 
Collect data on the chalkboard which may be 
graphed by some students (or all, if you like). Which 
items were the most popular? The least popular? 
Why? What were some things that influenced the 
trading? How did you go about determining a value 
-for the items? How many completed a successful 
exchange? 

The posters may be left up for a few days or 
taken home. The students may require a short time 
to enjoy the fruits of their exchanges— in other 
words, to play with the item they got in their 
exchange. If this is built into the lesson, it will 
prevent problems. The ti< e should come shortly 
after the exchange has been completed. 

EVALUATION 

The Actionbook exercise provides a summary 
and evaluation. You may want to have the cias> 
further evaluate the lesson oraily as a group- 
Have several students restate the decision- 
making model in their own words, based on the r 
experiences in this lesson. This will help you evalu- 
ate their understanding of the model. 




Sources of Information on Physical Disabilities 

From Problem to Solution: The New Focus in Fighting Environmental Bar- 
riers for the Handicapped (#L-1G3; $0.10), A Special Child's Room 
(#A-272; $0.25), On Introduction to Your Child Who Has CP, 
(#A-204; free), Clothing: An Asset or a Liability (#A-253; $0.10), 
Why Did This Happen? (#E-17; $0. 25) ; all available from the National 
Easter Seal Society, 2023 W. Ogden Ave., Chicago, Illinois 60612. 

Life Can Be Beautiful for People with Cerebral Palsy , What Is Cerebral 
Palsy?, Cerebral Palsy: Facts and Figures, What You Should Know 
About Cerebral Palsy; all available free from the United Cerebral 
Palsy Association, 66 E. 34th St., New York, New York 10016. 

Access Travel: Airports (free); available from the Consumer Information 
Center, Pueblo, Colorado 81001. 

Services for Crippled Children (#HSA 77-5216; free); available from the 
Bureau of Community and Health Services, Rockville, Maryland 
20857. 

Spina Bifida (free); available from the Spina Bifida Association of 
America, 209 Shiloh Dr., Madison, Wisconsin 53705. 
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4. ASSESSING STUDENTS 1 ACHIEVEMENT 

In successful mainstreaming, emphasis is placed on setting objec- 
tives in terms of individual learners and their particular needs. In 
turn, assessment of student achievement must be based on those objec- 
tives. Since mains t reamed children should be assessed in terms of 
objectives set for them as individuals, their performance need not be 
compared with that of the nonhandicapped students • 

In this chapter, the goal categories of the social studies (knowl- 
edge, skills, values, and social participation) described in Chapter 2 
will be used as a framework for a discussion of assessment strategies. 
While the means of assessment presented here are not so precise as those 
used in evaluating performance in reading or mathematics, they can pro- 
vide useful feedback to the teacher about how students ar^ responding 
to social studies instruction. They are applicable to both mainstreamed 
and regular students. Insofar as possible, the techniques suggested 
represent alternatives to traditional paper-and-penc i 1 tests, which 
may not bd^appropriate for all mainstreamed students. 1 The example pro- 
vided f#r each handicapping condition may be adapted to other conditions 
by using the guidelines in Chapter 3. 

Knowledge ' 

Understanding concepts is one important kind of social studies 
learning. In assessing whether a student understands a concept, we need 
to know whether he or she can identify an example of the concept — or, 
better yet, create an example of it. We may also want to know whether 
the student /hdorstands various characteristics or attributes of the 
concept. la evaluating concept learning, it is important that the 
child's ability to ^tate the concept verbally not be confused with 
genuine comprehension. 

Let's suppose that a third-grade teacher is teaching about the con- 
cept of cooperation. The criterion for identifying this concept which 
is emphasized during instruction is that cooperation takes place when at 
lgast two people are helping each other in some way. To find out whether 
most of the students understand the concept, the teacher presents three 
pictures one at a time and tells the students to hold up their hands if 
a picture shows cooperation ♦ / 

The first picture is of a bey working alone on his front steps, 
fixing his bicycle. In this picture the boy is helping himself; it is 
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not an example of cooperation. The second picture shows two children 
decorating a classroom. One is standing on a chair fastening letters on 
to a bulletin board; the other child is handing thumb tacks to the first 
child. This picture represents an example of cooperation. The third 
picture depicts two people filling their baskets at a supermarket. 
Since each of these persons is working alone and not helping the other, 
it is not an example of cooperation. If roost of the children hold up 
their hands in response to the second picture, the teacher has one 
indication that they understand the concept. 

Another task students might be given is to find pictures illus- 
trating cooperation in picture bocks, textbooks, or magazines. Children 
can be asked to explain how their pictures show cooperation. In each of 
these techniques children are asked to discriminate between examples 
and nonexamples of the concept. 

Skills 

Thinking skills, human-relations skills, and data-processing skills 
are the major kinds of abilities that can be developed in social studies. 

Thinking Skills 

3 

A teacher who emphasizes • teaching children-how to investigate prob- 
lems will be interested in knowing whether students can form hypotheses, 
collect data, and draw conclusions. To assess these skills, the teacher 
might ask tha following questions: 

--Which of the following sports do you think is the favorite of 
most students in the class-tennis, football, baseball, or basketball? 
(To answer the question, the student will have to form a hypothesis.) 

--How could you find out whether your guess is correct? (The stu - 
dent should answer that the or ly way to find out would be to ask each 
of the other students which of the four sports he or she. prefers and 
tally the results of the survey.) 

Let the student actually make such a survey and record the results 
in the form of a list of students' names and their sports preferences. 

Then ask: , . c 

--Nov that you have collected this information, which of the four 
sports would you say is the favorite of the most students in the class? 
(The answer requires forming a conclusion on the basis of the data 
collected.) 

Depending on the child's particular handicap, the way, in which the 
evaluation tool is administered may need to be varied. Some children 
would need to have it administered individually, perhaps read to them. 
Others might be able to complete it in a group setting. 

In assessing thinking skills, teachers should also be interested 
in testing the ability of children to think at such higher levels as 
application, analysis, synthesis, and evaluation. 

App lication. In one of the student activities described in Chapter 
5, children learn about petitions and their purpose and how , they are 
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designed. In order to determine whether they can apply their knowledge, 
students could be given the following task: 

Suppose your class has decided that the baseball field 
on your playground needs a new backstop. You want to 
show the principal, the school board and the PTA that 
a lot of people feel that a new backstop is needed. 
What would be one good way of demonstrating support 
for this idea? Why? « 

Analysis. One aspect of analysis is being able to distinguish fact 
from opinion. The following exercise is one example of testing for this 
ability. 

Tell the students that they will be given six written 
. « statements. They are to think about each one, decide 
whether it 'is likely to be a fact or an opinion, and 
place a check mark next to each statement that repre- 
sents an opinion. (Examples of statements that might 
be used are provided below.) 

1. It was 80° yesterday afternoon. 

2. It's too hot out today. 

3. We have too much homework. 

4. Yesterday I borrowed two books from the library, 

5. My favorite television show is on tonight. 

6. Watching television is more fun than playing 
baseball. 

There are, of course, other kinds of analysis questions. One good 

basic reference is Chapter 8 of the Handbook of Formative and Summative 
Evaluation of Student Learning, by Benjamin S. Bloom et al. (New York: 
McGraw-Hill, 1971), which contains explanations and examples of the 
basic principles involved in analysis. 

Synthesis- The process of putting together elements and parts to 
forni a whole is known as synthesis. Here, the student is involved in 
producing something new — a story, a poen, a plan for a club, or a model 
of a city of the future. Synthesis is a creative process, and its 
products cannot be measured against predetermined expectations . 

Let's suppose that children have been taught the following gener- 

alization: Both culture and physical environment influence the way 

people use the land on which they live. A generalization of this kind 

provides a context for assessing whether a child had developed synthesis 

abilities, by means of the following exercise: 

Provide the students with a detailed physical descrip- 
tion of a hypothetical location in which they are to 
imagine they have settled. The 'physical environment 
is finely detailed. Ask each student to design a home 
that people could build in this area that would be 
comfortable to live in. Explain that the drawing is 
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to include both an outside view and a floor plan. Do 
not set any specific criteria except that the building : 
must be made of materials that are found in the local 
environment . 

Evaluation. Simply described, this is the process of making a judg- 
ment on the basis of a particular set of criteria. Evaluation is a dif- 
ficult process whose learning requires experience and practice. 

Suppose that students have studied about several U.S. cities, as 
they often do in the third grade. Working in small groups of four or 
five, they identify the qualities of an ideal city and then justify 
their choices, .(Why are these qualities important?) Finally, they are 
asked to decide which of the cities they have studied comes closest to 
matching their profiles of an ideal city. Each group should be a^ked to 
provide information and evidence in support of its decision. This dis- 
cussion can be tape recorded for subsequent analysis. Undoubtedly some 
children will participate more actively than others; however, the task 
should provide some indication of whether children can engage in think- 
ing, to some degree, at the evaluation level. 

' Interpersonal Skills 

Interpersonal or human relations skills can be described in various 
ways. The breakdown provided here is based on a book by David W. John- 
son called Reaching Out (Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 1972). 
Interpersonal skills are divided into four areas: (1) knowing and 
trusting each other, 12) accurately understanding each other (communi- 
cation), (3) influencing and helping each other, and (4) constructively 
resolving problems and conflicts in a relationship. 

There are many interesting activities that can be used to develop 
children's skills in these four areas. One that can also be used for 
assessment is presented below.* 

Have students form groups of four or five. Distri- 
bute copies of Handout 1, "Survival on the -Moon," to 
every student and read them the instructions. Once 
individual judgments on the rankings have been made, 
distribute a copy of Handout 2 to each group. Explain 
that the members of each group must somehow find a 
way, through discussion, to arrive at a unanimous 
. agreement on all 15 rankings. Within each group, 
students should try to analyze the task logically 
and support only those solutions that seem reasonable. 
Explain that they should avoid "giving in" in order 
to prevent arguments, "trading off" positions, or 
reaching decisions through a simple majority vote. 

While the students are discussing the rankings, designated obser- 
vers (tutors or volunteers) can watch each group looking for the sug- 
gested behaviors designated on the checklist in Figure 1, which is 

*Excerpted from Peter H. Martorella, Elementary Social Studies as 
a Learning System (New York: Harper and Row, 1976), pp. 246-47. 
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Handout 1 



SURVIVAL ON THE MOON 

Instructions: You are a member of a space crew originally sched- 
uled to rendezvous with a mother ship on th§ lighted surface of the 
moon. Because of mechanical difficulties, however, your ship *?as 
forced to land at a spot some 200 miles from the rendezvous point. 
During the landing, much of the ship and the equipment aboard was 
damaged. Since survival depends on reaching the mother ship, the 
most critical items still available must be chosen for the 200-mile 
trip. 

Below are listed the 15 items left intact and undamaged after 
landing. Your task, is to rank them in order of their importance in 
allowing your crew to reach the rendezvous point. Place the number 1 
by the most important itenu the number 2 by the second most important 
and so on through number 15, the least important. 

Box of matches 



Food concentrate 



50 feet of nylon rope 



Parachute silk 



Portable heating unit 



Two ,45-caliber pistols 



One case of dehydrated milk 



Two 100-pound tanks of oxygen 



Map of the stars as seen from the/moon 



Life raft 



Magnetic compass 



5 gallons of water 



Signal flares 

First-aid kit containing injection needles 



Solar-powered FM receiver-transmitter 




Handout 2 
RECORD SHEET 



Instructions: Use this sheet to record the group decision and the 

decisions of each person in the group about the relative importance 
of each of the 15 items. 

Items ' Group Ranking £1 #2 £3 #4 #5 
~ 

Box of matches : 

Food concentrate _ _ 

50 feet of nylon rope „ _ 

Parachute silk — 

Portable heating unit 

Two ,45-caliber pistols 

One case of dehydrated milk . 

Two 100-pound tanks of 

oxygen _ — 

V 

Map of the stars as seen 

from the moon i _ _ _ 

Life raft „ . fl 

Magnetic compass _ . ' — 

5 gallons of water . — 

Signal flares __ .. _ — — 

First-aid kit containing 

injection needles r r _ _ _ 

Solar-powered FM 

receiver-transmitter . — — 
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designed to evaluate interpersonal skills related to this exercise. 
Using such a checklist requires careful attention on the part of the 
observer; however, it can be a useful tool for ensuring that the teacher 
is assessing the interpersonal skills of all the students according to 
a consistent set of criteria. Similar checklists could be created for 
measuring such qualities as cooperation, responsibility, and respect 
for others. 

Data-Processing Skills 

The skills treated in this category are related to using maps and 
globes and interpreting charts and graphs. 

Na p and Globe Skills. Five map and globe subskills are commonly 
taught in the elementary grades. These are the abilities to: 
— Orient a map and note direction. 

— Recognize the scale of a map and compute distances. 

— Locate places on maps and globes by means of grid systems. 

— Express relative location (how places are related to each 
other culturally, politically, religiously, and historically as well 
as by geographical location). 

— Read map symbols. 
Examples for assessing two of these subskills are presented in this 

section. 

Orienting a map and noting dire ction. Assessing the ability to 
orient a map and note direction can be done in the following way in the 
primary grades: 

Give each student four squares labeled M N," ff E, ,f "S," 
and "W." Then distribute a map of the school. The 
compass on the map should indicate "North 11 and the 
arrow should point to the right-hand side of the map. 
Ask students to find north (north is not always at the 
top of a map) and decide whether it is at the top, 
bottom, right, or left side of their maps. Repeat 
these Four directions aloud slowly and ask the chil- 
dren to hold up their "N" squares when you say the 
correct location. This activity should provide a quick 
indication of students 1 abilities to orient a map. Fol- 
• low up by asking questions similar to the following 
examples; 

— You are in the office and you want to go to the 
library. In which direction will you walk? 

— You are in the teacher's lounge and you want to 
go to the third-grade classroom. In what direction 
would you walk? 

" — you are at the front door of the school and you 
want to see the school nurse. .In what direction will 
you need to walk? 

After each question, children should hold up the appro- 
priate square. 




Figure 1 
INTERPERSONAL SKILLS CHECKLIST 



Skill 

Knowing and Trusting Each Other 

Engage in appropriate self-disclosure. 

Be supportive of others. 

React openly to others. 

Give feedback on the basis of behavior 
(not the person) . 

Focus his/her feelings. 

Communicating With Each Other 

Accurately paraphrase others 1 comments. 

'Make M I M statements. 

Express self clearly in verbal statements. 

Express warmth and friendliness. 

Express self nonverbal ly in a manner 
consistent with verbal statements. 

Influencing and Helping Eavh Other 

Make supportive responses. 

Make responses that show understanding. 

Make probing responses. 

Avoid evaluative responses. 

Resolving Problems and Conflicts 

Be open about opinions and feelings* 

Provide useful nonevaluative" feedback 
to others. 

Communicate acceptance of others. 



St uden t_ (by j\ umb e r), 
123456789 
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Locating places by means of 3 grid system. In the intermediate 
grades it is appropriate for children to learn to locate places by 
means of a grid system. To test this ability, use a globe— prefer- 
ably a large one — and explain that the class will be playing a travel 
game. Give them a sequence of instructions similar to those that 
follow: 

—Begin the trip at 3°N and 90°W. Where are . 

you? 

— Go due south. What country do you reach at 

20°N? 

—Start traveling east at 20°N. What continent 
do you come to? 

While these two examples illustrate only two subskills dealing with 
maps and globes, both activities can be done in large groups without 
the need to resort to paper-and-pencil tests. 

Interpreting and Making Charts and Graphs. Graphs come in several 
forms: circle graphs, bar graphs, £.nd line graphs. One way of deter- . 
mining whether children can understand graphs is to provide them with 
samples of several kinds and ask them questions. For example, if you 
used the line graph in Handout 3 you might ask the following question*--. 

— How many fights were there on Fricjay? 

— What pattern does the graph show? Are there 
more fights at the end of the week or at the beginning? 

— What might be one reason why there are more 
fights on Friday than on Monday? 

* 

Another way of assessing skills in usi.ig graphs would be to provide 
certain information and ask the students to make graphs that would be 
approf •• ' ate to that information. For example; 

Suppose your allowance is $1.00 a week. You spend 
• 25 cents -on candy, 30 cents for paper, and 50 cents 
at :he movies. Draw a graph that shows this 
information. 

Values^ 

j 

Valuing also involves many subskills: identifying feelings, values 
thqt guide decisions, "and alternatives; predicting consequences: making 
decisions: and justifying decisions in terms of personal values. To 
see if students can identify feelings and values associated with a 
variety of situations, read them a short story about A character, who 
V faces a dilemma. An example is provided on page 76. 
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THE STORY OF ANNIE* 



Life was hard on a 13-year-old girl growing up in 
the inner city. Annie sat in one of the two rooms of 
the flat whera she lived, which served as kitchen, dining- 
room, and livingroom. The rickety chair groaned as Annie 
bent over holding her stomach, which ached for food. The 
persistent crying of her twin brothers brought Annie back 
to reality. She knew they were not playing outside 
because, like herself, they were painfully hungry. What 
could she do? 

Annie had carefully prepared the last two eggs for 
lunch the day before, dividing them equally among the 
twins and herself. She had eaten each bite slowly and 
carefully, making sure nothing was left on. her plate. 
The twins had eaten greedily and asked for more, crying 
louder than ever when Annie told them there was nothing 
left in the house to eat. That night, all three had 
gone to bed hungry. 

Annie's mother had gone away from home before, but 
always after a few nights she had come back. She had 
never stayed away so long. Maybe something bad had hap- 
• penedl But Annie couldn't think about that— her stomach 
would not let her. The gnawing pain would not let up, 
and Annie knew that she must do something soon. She* had 
heard the other kids in the neighborhood bragging about 
going into Mr. Brady's grocery store and taking candy. 
Could she take some food from the store without getting 
caught? The kids had made it sound so easy. "Just act 
casual, as though you were just looking around," they 
had said. 

Gathering up the last of her strength, Annie called 
to the twins: "Boys, I'm going to the store. When I 
get back, we can have some supper." 

The twins were silent for a moment; then two tear- 
stained faces turned to 'her, eyes wide. "Oh, hurry, 
Annie! We're so hungry!" 

All the way to the store Annie kept telling her- 
self to be calm, to act casual. She knew the store by 
heart because she had been there hundreds of times. 
Over her shoulder she carried one of her mother's old 
pocketbooks. It was empty now, so there was plenty of 
room. to put things in. 

Suddenly she was standing in the doorway of the 
store. A flash of. fear and guilt went through her. 

*Adapted from an unpublished story by Valerie Mutton, an elementary 
education major at Florida State University. 
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She had never stolen before. But how could she face 
going back to her brothers, telling them there" would 
be nothing to eat, watching the hopeful eyes turn to 
despair and tears ? She took a deep breath and pushed 
open the door. 

Oh, thank God! There were customers in the store. 
Since Mr. Brady ran the store by himself, he would be 
busy checking out their items. Annie walked in quickly, 
hoping that Mr. Brady would be too busy to notice her. 
Prom behind a row of shelves, she turned to look at 
him. lip, he .hadn't seen her; he was busy at the front 
•flringingup a sale. Opening the shoulder bag, Annie 
pickea up two cans of soup and dropped them in. Two 
cans of soup had never felt so heavy. 

On the shelves opposite the canned goods were the 
cookies. It had been so long since she had tasted 
something sweet. Wouldn't the boys be excited if she 
brought home some cookies ! She glanced up and down ° 
the aisle. All clear! Picking up the bag of cookies, 
she placed them hurriedly in the shoulder bag. 

There was still plenty of room left in the bag, 
so Annie walked down the next aisle, 'hoping no one 
would be there either. What luck! This was easier 
than she had ever dreamed! There, in the open refrig- 
erator case, were the eggs. She "carefully placed a 
carton in the bag and turned to walk down the aisle 
to leave the store. There, five feet from her, stood 
Mr. Brady. He stood very still, hands folded across 
his chest, eyes stern jnd reprimanding. Her heart 
sank. She had been caught! 

After the story is read, students can be asked to identify the feel- 
ings experienced by Annie and the storekeeper as well as the values that 
probably guided their behavior. Subsequently, they can be asked what 
other actions Annie might, have taken and the possible consequences of 
each . j 

Social Participation 

Participation skills are those abilities that enable an individual 
to be an effective citizen. Although children at the elementary level 
may be somewhat limited in the citizenship activities in which they can 
participate, with the help of the teacher they can acquire some expe- 
riences that lay a foundation for more extensive involvement in junior 
and senior high school. For example, elementary pupils can make rules 
for their classroom and take part in student court and student council 
meetings. They can organize to change school rules, raise money to buy 
equipment for the school playground, arrange to have trash removed from 
a nearby lot, or lobby for a stoplight at a busy corner. They can plan 
a school assembly to sensitize students (or parents or both) to environ- 
mental issues or to promote such themes as cultural pluralism. All 
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these projects involve setting goals, cooperating, leading, exercising 
responsibility, selecting and implementing strategies, and evaluating 
the success of the ex/ort. ' 

Such activities can best be assessed through systematic observa- 
tion. A checklist like the sample below is a useful tool. 



GROUP FROCESS CHECKLIST 

1. Did all members contribute to group planning? 

2. Did group members listen to each other? 
3* Did group members listen to the leader? 
4* Did the group agree on a set of goals? 

5, Did the group develop a plan? 

6. Did all group members agree to help 
execute the plan? 
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' 5. PROVIDING FOR INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES 

? lv V/The mains treaming of disabled youngsters into regular classrooms 
necessarily widens the range of individual differences that ©confronts 
the elementary teacher • However, differences between children is. a 
condition to which most elementary teachers are thoroughly accustomed. 
Indeed, most observers of schools would emphasize *that elementary teach- 
ers, as a group, are more aware of and more sensitive to such differ- 
ences than teachers at other grade levels. Substantial differences in 
motivational level, interests, and socioeconomic and cultural background, 
as well as in intellectual ability, have always characterized elementary 
classrooms. 

,However, mainstreaming may require more-extensive modifications 
in teacher behavior and classroom procedures than were needed previously. 
Blind children, deaf children, mentally retarded children, emotionally 
disturbed children— all will present new challenges as teachers seek to 
integrate them^with^jwther stiidehf ^ axtd at the same time strive to 
improve both sociaifciMmpetence £&d academic achievement. 

Teachers need assistance from various kinds of resource, persons 
in these efforts; they cannot be expected to do it all themselves. 
Without such support f feelings of hostility and resentment are likely 
to result. 

<* 

Sources of Help for Teachers 

The single most important source of help to a teacher with a main- 
streamed child in the classroom is likely to be the special p-'ucation 
teacher (sometimes called resource teacher or itinerant tt-. who has 
been assigned to help plan and execute that child's instructional pro- 
gram. Specific suggestions for working effectively with such special- 
ists are provided elsewhere in this book. However, teachers should not 
overlook the additional sources of help described in this section. 

Peer Tutors. Managing a mains treamed classroom, with its wide 
range of individual differences and its demands for individualized 
instruction, can be a challenge for a teacher. At any given moment 
there are likely to be several students needing the teacher's help and 
attention. Under optimal conditions, the teacher would have the assis- 
tance of one or two aides. However,, since teacher aides are not avail- 
able in many situations, the teacher may have to rely on other resources. 
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One resource lies in the students. It is possible for competent 
students to serve as tutors for some of their peers who are having dif- 
ficulty with certain aspects of learning. These peer tutors will 
require special training to be able to operate effectively. While such 
training requires time and effort, the assistance of peer tutors is 
likely to improve the quality of instruction for all students in a 
mainstreamed classroopC In addition, the tutprs benefit fronT-the expe- 
rience of helping otbfers. The tutors and the students whom they are 
attempting to help need to be provided* with a quiet place to work. 
Finally, the work .of We tutors must be evaluated. (For details about 
implementing a peer totoring program, see Johns, Hudan, and Sherman 
1976.) 

Cross - A ge Tutors. Not only classmates can act as tutors; older 
students in higher grades can serve in this role as well. Indeed, 
assistance provided by older studetlts may be more readily accepted by 
pupils needing help. Here again, it is necessary to train the tutors 
to work with students, to provide a quiet place for tutors and students 
to work, and to evaluate the tutors' work. Cross-age tutoring requires 
a schoolwide commitment on the part of the principal and other teachers. 
Administrators of mainstreamed schools need to be supportive of such 
efforts- , _ 

Volunteers. It is possible to solicit volunteer help from parents, 
grandparents, and retirees. While such adults will also .require some 
training, they* will probably need less monitoring and supervision than 
students. - 

The use of each of these potential sources of help — peer tutors, 
cross-age tutors, and volunteers — should be seriously considered by 
. teacfiers in mainstreamed classrooms. Taking advantage of one or more 'of 
thes6 human resources will ensure more individualized attention for 
students and provide enriching interpersonal experiences for all par- 
ties involved. ^ 



The Individualized Education Program (IEP) 

Public Law 94-142 states that each handicapped child who needs 
special education and related services must be provided with an indivi- 
dualized education program. Teachers, according to the law, are "full 
participants" in specifying the nature of the program. (Full partici- 
pation means attendance at meetings during which the child's educational 
objectives are identified by a team consisting of parents, teachers, 
administrators, and support personnel.) 

The written statement that constitutes the individualized educa- 
tional plan must include the following components: 

1. A statement of the child's present level of educational per- 
formance, including academic achievement, social adaption, prevocational 
and vocational skills, 0 psychomotor skills, and self-help skills. 

2. A statement of annual goals, including short-term instructional 
objectives. 

3. A statement of the specific educational services to be provided. 
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4/ Estimation of the extent to which the child will be able to 
participate in regular education programs. 

5, The projected date for initiation and anticipated duration 
of such services. 

6. Appropriate objective criteria, evaluation procedures, and 
schedules for determining, at least on an annual basis, Vhether instruc- 
tional objectives are being achieved (Abeson and Weintraub 1977, pp. 
3-8). " . 

If the education of handicapped youngsters is to be complete, of 
course, the instructional program must not be limited to reading and 
math. Social studies must also be included (along with art, music, 
science, etc.). The reasons for the importance" of social studies 
have been stated earlier in this bulletin. However, in spite of the 
subject's importance, taont TEPs do not specifically mention social 
studies. * 

t)ne reason for this situation may be that the social studies cur* 
riculum is not linear in development: unlike the case with reading or 
math; it is not possible to identify a specified set of skills that 
should be learned in a particular sequence. Further, because social 
studies content and objectives vary within grade levels, it is impos- 
sible to say that a child is "at the 2.2 level 11 in social studies, 
as one can in m^th and reading. For example, a third-grader in one 
school, using one particular textbook series, may be studying different 
cultures- around the world. In "another school district, using another 
textbook series, third-graders may be studying communities in the United 
States. ' Given such variation in content, it is impossible to define 
the expected achievement of students according to grade ' level'. However, 
there is nothing to prevent ai teacher from identifying social studies 
objectives for a particular student in a given year and making them part 
of "the individualized education program. 

A sample IEP with social studies objectives is provided in Figure 
2. (The goals listed were derived from the Scott, For esman Social 
Studies Program for grade 2, published in 1979.) The student, Martha 
Hunt (a fictitious name), is mildly retarded. She has been assigned 
to a regular second-grade classroom. We hope that this example will 
be useful to teachers in helping develop individualized education 
programs . 

» Strategies for Dealing With Differences 

Grouping 

One method for dealing with differences in students is ability 
grouping. In elementary classrooms, one typically finds 1 three ability, 
groups in reading and three groups in math. While ability grouping 
makes instruction mdre manageable, it does npt take into account indi- 
vidual differences in motivation or interests. If overdone, ability 
grouping can adversely affect children's academic self-concepts. Group- 
ing based on interest or motivation level holds greater promise for 
improved social interaction as well as academic achievement. 
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Student's Name* -Martha Hunt 



5 * 
Figure 2 

INDIVIDUALIZED EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM 

Goals, and Objectives 
' BP -1/6/70 Manager Jj^Jft 
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School Distric; /School Cumberland/Woodley 

Instructional Area Social Studies 

Goals Statement <s) : Year-Long Social Studies Goals 



Iirplemencors Joy Lee and Jan^ Hart 
Date 9/ 15 / 79 [ 



Goal Teaching Strategies/ Criteria Date Evaluation 

No. Behavior Sought/Objectives Special Media & Materials for Success Start Accomp. Schedule. 



1. Knowledge 



Learn the following gener- 
alizations: 

— People make decisions. 

— People have feelings; 
these feelings influence 
their actions. 

— The .environment affects 
people. 

— People influence each 
other. 

i — People have needs and 
wants. 

• — People meet tfieir wants and 
and needs in a variety of ways. 



— , . —j 

Use examples that ere Martha will 9/15 

personally relevant to the be ablje to 
child. 



5/15 



As appro- 
priate 



Carefully sequence the 
lesson. 

Use pictures where vet 
possible to exemplify 
concepts. 

Minimize reading mode; 
replace with discussions f 
movies, taped stories, 
picture books. 



give two 
examples of 
each gener- 
alization. 
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Goal * Teaching Strategies/ 

No, Behavior Sought /Objectives Special Media & Materials 



2. 



— Both leaders and followers 
are needed by groups. 

— People depend on other 
people. 

— People are both alike 
and different. 

— Learning changes people, 

— People can bring about 
change . 

Skills: Map & Globe 

Locate the cardinal 
directions on a map. 

Interpret map symbols. 



Criteria Date 

for Success* Start Accomp, 



Evaluation 
Schedule 



Compute distance between 
places on a map, using the 
map scale. 



Use a map that depicts an 
environment familiar to 
the child (e.g., Martha's 
neighborhood) . 

Provide opportunities to 
practice each task. 

Make map symbols as con- 
crete as possible. 

Provide positive reinforce- 
ment at each step. 

Carefully sequence lessons. 

Determine skill' acquisition 
of each component of task. 



Given a de- 
scription of 
the section of 
the map in 
which a speci- 
fic location 
is found, 
Martha will 
point to the 
correct sec- 
tion. 



Giv^n a map 
legend, Martha 
wili correctly 



As appro- 
priate 



Goal Teaching Strategies/ 

No. Behavior Sought/Objectives Special Media & Materials 



Skills: Thinking 

Group items, pictures, or 
places on the basis of 
explicit criteria. 

Make generalizations about 
the ways in which families 
and other groups are alike 
and different. 



Use familiar objects for 
comparisons. 

Use pictures of familiar 
objects and places. 

Teach the concepts of 
likeness and difference. 



Criteria Bate Evaluation 

for Success Start Accomp. Schedule 



name what each 
of the symbols 
stands for. 

Given a map 
scale, Martha 
will correctly 
compute the 
distances be- 
tween five sets 
of locations on 
a map. 



Given a list of As appro- 

new data (pic- priate 
tures, items » 
places) , Martha 
will organize 
it into groups 
and state the 
criteria she 
used for each 
group. 

Given compar- 
able data on 

two groups of. _ " X09 

people, Martha 
will be able to 
state two gen- 
eralizations 
describing how 
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Goal Teaching Strategies/ 

No. Behavior Sought/Objectives Special Media & Materials 

— - 



2. Skills: Human Relations 

Listen to others in a 
small^group discussion. 

Make contributions in a 
small-group discussion. 



Reinforce appropriate 
responses. 

Limit distractions. 

Make certain that 
instructions are 
clearly understood. 



3.- Valuing 

Make decisions and give 
reasons for decisions 
concerning the follow- 
ing topics: 

— The ways in which she 
would decide to be like 
her friends and the ways 
she would not # 
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Provide concrete examples 
from Martha f s immediate 
environment . 

Use examples that are per- 
sonally relevant. 
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Criteria 
for Success 



Date 
Start Accomp, 



Evaluation 
Schedule 



these people 
are alike and 
two generali- 
sations about 
how they are 
different. 



In a group 
setting, 
Martha will 
listen atten- 
tively to 
other members 
of the group. 
In a group 
setting, the 
teacher will 
observe Martha 
make contri- 
butions to the 
group discus- 
sion. 



As appro- 
priate 



Given an open- As appro- 

ended dilemma, priate 
Martha will be 
able to identify 
at least three 
possible actions 



in. 



Goal Teaching Strategies/ 

No.. Behavior Sought/Objectives Special Media & Materials 



— The rights people have. 

— Whether or not to follow 
a leader* 

— Needs and wants. 

Identify consequences of 
specific actions. 

State how personal deci- 
sions are related to 
values. 

CO 



4. Participation 

Write a letter to the edi- 
tor of the local newspaper 
about a community problem 
studied in class. 

Create a plan fcr influenc- 
ing the principal to 
change a specific school 
rule. 



Provide ample time for 
preparation of the 
letter. 

"Provide opportunities 
for several drafts. 

Reinforce at every 
stage. 



Criteria Date Evaluation 

for Success Start Accomp. Schedule 



and the con- 
consequences 
of each. 

Given such a 
dilemma, 
Martha will 
be able to 
make a deci- 
sion and give 
at least two 
reasons for 
her decision. 

Martha will be 
be able to 
identify the 
values that 
guided her 
decision. 



Martha will 
write a letter 
to the editor 
that clearly 
describes a 
social problem 
in the commun- 
ity and advo^ 
cates a solu- 
tion (judged 



As appro- 
priate 
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Goal Teaching Strategies/ 

No. Behavior Sought /Objectives Special Media & Materials 



Seek peer assistance in 
developing plan. 

Encourage rehearsal of 
plan. 
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Criteria Date Evaluation 

for .Success Start Accomp. Schedule 



by the 
teacher). 

Martha will 
describe her 
plan for 
influencing 
the princi- 
pal to change 
a specific 
school rule 

(judged by N N 

the teacher) . N 
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Mains treaming heightens the attention that must be paid to indivi- 
dual differences. The children who are mains t reamed into a given class- 
room clearly must not be thought of as a single homogeneous group whose 
learning needs are virtually identical- A deaf child may be highly 
motivated and enjoy myriad interests; for such a child, learning tasks 
may simply have to be redesigned so that the hearing deficiency is not 
an obstacle. However, an emotionally disturbed child who is easily r 
distracted and reluctant to participate in certain activities requires 
a different set of instructional modifications.. Both children are not 
likely to profit from participating in the same group of learners. 

Though it may be natural for teachers to think of their students 
as "the regulars" and "the mains treamed," instructional decisions must 
not be made on this basis. Certainly, if ability groups are formed ; 
not all of the mainstreamed children should be assigned to the "lo.w" 
group. 

Ability grouping in the social studies is a rare practice. Typi- 
cally, students are taught this subject as a total group with little 
accommodation to any kind of individual difference. "Too often, all 
the students read the same textbook pages, answer the same questions, 
watch the same films, and do the same projects. One altemati v e is an 
individualized instructional approach that incorporates grouping for 
certain purposes. The term individualized instruction* used in this 
sense, means adapting instructional procedures to fit each student's 
individual needs so as to maximize learning and development (Gronlund 
1974, p. 2). The reader should note that this strategy relies on 
instructional procedures that bridge the gap between a learner's needs 
and what needs to be learned. This definition does not preclude the 
use of grouping as a means of meeting certain needs or facilitating 
certain learning outcomes. 

Mastery Learning 

Mastery learning is based on the assumption that most children, 
given sufficient time and appropriate instruction,' can accomplish what 
is expected of them in school. There is no predetermined percentage 
who will fail, nor is there assumed to be a small, privileged group that 
will succeed optimally. In short, mastery learning rejects thefcconcept 
of grading "on the curve." Students are pot pitted against each other. 
Rather, each student f s success depends on meeting specified criterion- 
referenced objectives. The following steps are involved In implementing 
a mastery learning approach in elementary social studies with students 
who represent a wide range of learning abilities: 

1. The teacher needs to specify precise objectives for each social 
studies unit. Some textbook 'series will present the teacher with such 
objectives; others will not. In any case, the teacher should examine 
the objectives presented against the following framework of questions as 
they apply to social studies: 

a. Knowledge 

— Wh&t concepts should the student learn? 
— What facts should the student learn? 
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— What generalizations or principles should the student 
- learn? 

— What procedures shcuid the student learn? (E.g., skills in 
map reading, communication, inquiry, chart construction.) 

b. Skills 

—What thinking skills should the student learn? (E.g., 
comparison, categorization, application, analysis, inquiry 
skills.) 

— What human relation^ or communication skills should the 
student be able to use? (E.g., listening, giving feedback, 
making an oral report.) 

— What data-processing skills should the students be able 
to use? (E.g., interpreting maps, charts, graphs, reading 
materials.) 

c. Valuing 

■"-What values or value issues can students exa min e in 
this unit? 

— What opportunities for decision making exist within this 
unit? 

— If such opportunities exist, what skills can be developed? 
(E.g., decision making, inferring values from situations, relat- 
ing decisions to values.) 

d. Participation 

— Are there opportunities for students to organize group 
projects that will influence their classroom, school, neighbor- 
hood, or community in this unit? If so, what skills can be 
developed? (E.g., leadership, group membership.) 

Figure 3 presents a possible set of criterion-referenced objectives 
that were derived after applying the framework described above to a 
widely,used social studies textbook. While these are not the only objec 
tives that could be built around this segment of textbook material, they 
represent a comprehensive set of social studies goals. Because they are 
designed for students without identified handicapping conditions, they 
- would need further modification for specific learners with handicaps. 
We have provided this list with the intent of demonstrating that regular 
teaching materials can be used as a basis for identifying individualized 
social studies objectives. Obviously, in developing such a list of 
objectives the teacher in a mainstreamed classroom must make sure that 
the objectives fit the various needs of all the children. The result 
should be a set of criterion-referenced objectives which set the frame- 
work for what is taught. 

2. The teacher needs to develop ways of assessing each objective. 
Chapter A presented a sample of assessment techniques based on the objec 
tives presented in Figure 3. * The purpose of these assessment techniques 
is to provide feedback to the teacher about student learning , not to 
provide a basis for grading. If students are not doing well on the 
assessments, the teacher knows that either instruction needs to be modi- 
fied or objectives need to be changed. 
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Figure 3 



SOCIAL STUDIES OBJECTIVES: PEOPLE CHOOSE THEIR LEADERS* 

Knowledge 

—Given illustrations of an election ballot, a petition, and a letter 
written to a legislator, the student will correctly identify the 
petition. : % 

— Given a description of a political process in a hypothetical community, 
the student will identify the four parts of a political process. 

—The student will be able to state two reasons why elections are a 
desirable way of choosing leaders* 

—The student will explain how he or she is part of the political 
process in the classroom. 

Skills 

Thinking Skills a 

—The student will compare and contrast the qualifications of two candi- 
dates for office* At least two points of comparison must be identified. 

—Given the statement "People should always vote, whether or not they 
are informed," the student will state whether he or she agrees and 
give three reasons why. 

Communication Skills (persuasive communication) 

— The student will prepare a five-minute presentation to the principal 
urging that school rules about bike riding should be changed. At least 
two reasons should be included. The studetjt will make the presentation 
orally in class. 

Data-Processing Skills (graph interpretation) 

—Given a graph showing the percentage of people who voted in the last 
three city elections, the student will predict the turnout for the 
next election and give at least one reason for the prediction. 

Values 

— Given short speeches by two candidates for office, the student will 
identify at least two values held by each candidate. 

— The student will ^decide which of the two candidates he or she would 
vote for and give two reasons why. 

— The student will decide whether he or she would like to run for a 
class office and give two reasons why. 

Social Participation 

— The student will participate in a small group that is working on chang- 
ing the school's bicycle rules by writing a letter to the principal, 
making a poster, or planning an announcement for an assembly. 



*Based on People and Pisces, Teacher's Edition, Silver Burdett f 
Social Studies Series, by Joseph H. Dempsey with Abraham Rasneck (Morris- s 
town, N.J.: Silver Burdett,' 1979) , pp. 219-226. 
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3. With the help of the" teacher's guide (though no teacher needs 
to rely on x this source exclusively) » the teacher develops learning 
experiences for the total group which are designed to facilitate each 
of the learning objectives. These learning experiences may include 
specific kinds of concept lessons, reading the text, use of role 
playing, small-group discussion, group projects, etc. At the same 
time, the* teacher needs to be mindful that additional or alternative 
learning experiences may be necessary for some youngsters. Therefore, 
it is necessary to provide alternative ways of achieving the same 
learning objectives. 

4. After assessment, students should be given corrective feed- 
back by the teacher and additional experience^ should be provided as 
needed. At the same time, students who have met the objectives can 
work on enrichment activities or independent projects. A useful device 
for accommodating these learning differences is a learning center made 
up of a number of individual learning stations at which students can 
work on either unmet objectives or additional projects of their choice. 

The system described above is based on the following principles: 

— Social studies is as essential as any other area of the curri- 
culum and should receive commensurate attention by the classroom teacher • 

— Most children can learn what is expected of them if they are 
given enough time and appropriate instruction. 

— Specifying objectives and developing means of assessment sharpens 
the focus of instruction for the learner as well as for the teacher. 

— Learning should not be time-based. Some youngsters will take 
more time than others. 

— Not all learners learn in the same* way. Especially in main- 
streamed classrooms, teachers cannot rely solely on total group instruction* 

— Students need to know where they are succeeding and where they 
are deficient. The teacher must supply corrective feedback frequently 
and make provision for alternative ways of learning. 
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6. TEACHING "REGULAR" STUDENTS ABOUT HANDICAPPING CONDITIONS 

The successful achievement of social studies objectives will be 
highly dependent on the handicapped child's interest and motivation, 
'which in turn are dependent on the youngster's feelings of acceptance — 
feelings that he or she is perceived as an acceptable, full-fledped 
participant in the classroom, in the social group. Tims, the success- 
ful integration of a handicapped child rests heavily on the actions, 
interest, and efforts of the nonhandicapped students. The support and 
encouragement of peers is of central importance to the success of the 
mains tr earning effort. 

This chapter suggests ways in which a classroom teacher can facil- 
itate the development of positive attitudes in nonhandicapped students 
by using learning experiences, books, films, and simulations. 

* Using _Learning Experiences 

With the implementation of Public Law 94-142 and the placement of 
more and more handicapped children into regular classroom settings, 
many nonhandicar.^d youngsters may be having their first encounters with 
handicapped individuals. Children are quick to notice differences in 
others; slow speech, uncoordinated movements, inability to read, with- 
drawal from social participation. Children who have not had previous 
exposure to these- kinds of differences may develop (or may already 
possess) attitudes which are based on misinformation or on misunder- 
standing of what, it means to be handicapped. Before the handicapped 
child has had an opportunity to attempt to, participate or communicate, 
he or she may be viewed as a target for ridicule, as an object of pity— 
or, sadly, as a source of fear. 

It is important for people in all age groups to develop an aware- 
ness of how they perceive handicapped individuals and to understand 
that every person — even though mentally or physically handicapped, 
socially or economically deprived — is capable of such human feelings 
as love, hate, happiness, and sadness. Young people, especially, need 
to understand their own needs and values and how these factors affect 
their behavior. They need to be aware of similarities and differences 
in' people and how easy it is to form stereotypes about groups of people 
on the basis of such characteristics as race, sex, physical ability, 
intelligence, and sociocultural status. 
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• A variety of learning activities can be used to instill an "under- 
standing of and a genuine appreciation for differences in people. Such 
activities should not concentrate only on cognitive understanding; to 
do so. would ignore t^e more-important affective aspects of how it feels 
to be handicapped. Furthermore,, a strictly cognitive approach would 
fail to take advantage of the emotional energy present in young people 
which can be channeled into experiencing, rather" than simply learning 
about, the uniqueness of individual others. To present only the common 
characteristics of various disabilities would encourage the very kind 
*i of stigmatizing process that the malnstr'eaming movement is designed to 
avoid; thus, the approach must be via an alike/different continuum, 
rather than a normal /abnormal continuum* 

The ideal plan would be to provide opportunities for students to 
experience situations and events affectively and then to analyze those 
affective experiences in the broader context of the social environment. 
In this way/ the students will develop awareness of their affective 
reactions -and become sensitized to the affective needs of others. 
Whether such activities are used separately or as a coordinated unit, 
they should be designed to achieve the following learning goals: 

— To understand differences within people and the reasons for 
handicapping conditipns (knowledge) ' 

—To recognize society's responses to .the handicapped (skill, 
knowledge) . 

— To appreciate the feelings of 'the handicapped (values) . 

r-To recognize how some handicaps are more difficult to overcome 
than others because of the social environment (values) . 

— To offer suggestions for improving the social environment of 
the handicapped (social participation) . 

A good starting point might be a discussion about individual 
' differences — focused initially on the various children's strengths 
and later (in a very delicate manner) on some of their weaknesses. 
Begin by encouraging self-analysis, and move on to a discussion of the • 
relationship between skills <and acceptance. (For example, how important 
is it that a child be able to play basketball in ord$r to be accepted?) 

At that point, the students could role-play a situation involving 
a new, student with a severe facial scar. The new student tries to be 
accepted but is not; he responds by acting like a bully and becomes fur- 
ther isolated as a result. The ensuing discussion would deal with the 
relationship between feelings about another 'person and behavior toward 
that person. 

The students may need help in defining the concept "handicap." A 
film would provide a good stimulus. (See list of suggested films at 
the end of this chapter; your local librarian or media specialist prob- 
ably can suggest others,. ) Discussion should focus on each youngster's 
personal conception of a "handicap. M Next, introduce an activity sure 
to be frustrating to the students — one which they will be unable to/ 
complete — and again pose the question: What is a handicap? 

At this point, the students probably , will need direction 'in begin- 
ning to formulate a functional definition 'of a handicap: " an undesirable 
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difference, something about an individual that is different from most 
people and not usually accepted. Ask the students to list as many 
handicapping conditions as they can. They may need help in identi- 
fying the major categories (mental retardation, visual impairment, etc.). 
Depending on the awareness and maturity of the students, you may want 
to provide factual information about each handicapping condition that 
is discussed. A variety of sources can be used for such background 
information-^among'them, pamphlets and brochures distributed by 
national organizations for the handicapped and books expressly designed 
for- teaching children about handicapping conditions. (See lists of 
recommended print resources at the end of this chapter and in Chapter 3.) 

Experiences that simulate specific impairments can offer insights 
into what it is like- to be handicapped in particular ways. • Being 'blind- 
folded and led around by a "sighted" child is one such experience; ^ view-, 
ing a film out of focus is another. (Additional simulations are 
described at the end of this chapter.) , * 0 

Reading a well-written children's book in which the main character 
is handicapped can help students both learn about a specific handicap- 
ping condition and identify with a handicapped person. Or readers can 
learn about the handicapped through the "eyes" or "thoughts" of a fic- 
tional brother or sister. (Criteria for selecting books, suggestions . 
for using children's books to stimulate thoughts and feelings, and an 
annotated list of selected books can be found elsewhere in this chapter.) 

Other activities to acquaint the student with the realities of 
being handicapped might include scheduling field trips to ghetto areas, 
special schools, or rehabilitation centers and asking students to serve 
as tutors for other students who have been labeled as handicapped." The 
students might also want to invite a handicapped adult to visit the 
classroom and share his or her experiences. ' 

To help students realize that society has certain negative role 
expectations for a handicapped person, you might use a simulation in 
which one student is confined to a "wheelchair" (use an ordinary class- 
room chair). Explain that every time this student attempts to carry 
out a task, the other students are to immediately offer assistance; as 
a result, the person in the "wheelchair" never completes the task alone. 
The ensuing discussion should focus on the "dependent", role, needs for 
independence, and others' needs to be "helpful."' 

Students also need to become aware of the impact of architectural 
barriers on disabled persons. A field trip to a facility that allows ^ 
easy access for physically handicapped individuals would be desirable, 
especially if it were scheduled in conjunction with a visit to a 
facility that makes no such accommodations. Students may need help -in , 
Identifying architectural barriers. 

Students will' also benefit from exposure to mechnical devices used 
by some handicapped persons. Since some such devices may be frightening, 
students will probably need some time and perhaps some assistance in 
becoming comfortable with such items. 

It is important to encourage students to develop their own personal 
philosophies about "handicapping conditions." The opportunity to watch • 
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a state wheelchair basketball tournament not only would be exciting, it 
would help students understand the battle to overcome architectural 
barriers, the modification of the game to meet individual needs, and 
the attempt to overcome the stigma of being excluded from "athletic 
events. , 

Finally, students will benefit immensely from opportunities to par- 
ticipate in efforts" to enhance the social and physical environment in 
.whidh their- handicapped peers must live. They might write letters to 
the local newspaper urging the elimination of architectural barriers, 
on the basis of their own observations, or they could volunteer to 
work in various ^capacities with handicapped persons. Some students 
might want to join a class, to learn braille or sign language; others 
* could do research on the availability of special services within a par- 
ticular community. The possibilities are almost unlimited. 

The Ion'g-term goal of such activities is to prepare youngsters 
for the future, when, as adults, they will have a hand in deciding the 
future of others. Ideally, they will promote the acceptance of the 
handicapped as individuals — as persons like all others, but with cer- 
tain special needs . t , 

Using Children's Books 

When the disabled child is seen as more "like" than "different"— 
as someone similar in many ways to other students— companionship and . 
other kinds of social interaction are more easily achieved. Exposure 
to new ideas can alter or eliminate generalizations that are inappro- 
priately associated with a disability. Books that focus on handicapped 
individuals can be used with the nonimpaired to facilitate changes in 
attitude and introduce or interpret information. Literature' can be a 
powerful aid in altering misperceptions that impede integration. This 
section of the chapter offers some guidelines for choosing appropriate 
books for children in addition to an annotated list of exemplary books. 

Certainly, in selecting resources for teaching students about han- 
dicaps, the basic criteria for selecting a "good" children's book must 
not be overlooked: the overall appeal of the cover, title, and illus- 
trations; the accuracy with which the setting is portrayed; the believ- 
ability of the plot; the clarity and accuracy of the language used by 
the author. However, two considerations are paramount in selecting a 
book on handicapping conditions: character development and emotional 
tone* 

Character development is an important aspect of any book; incom- 
plete or unbelievable characterization detracts from the impact of 
a story. A character with a handicapping condition must be treated 
as a real person; heroic, talented, or otherwise admirable handicapped 
people must be portrayed as credible and natural. Saintliness in a 
character is hot credible. Illustrations or photograph? must portray 
handicapped children as they really, are; efforts to hide impairments 
are counterproductive. Ideally, the pictures should convey the message 
that handicapped children have the same needs for fun and affection 
that all youngsters have. 




The issue of emotional tone is more difficult to assess. Compas- 
sion may be a desirable approach, but empathy would be even better. 
(For an excellent discussion of this sensitive issue, see Baskin and 
Harris 1*77, pp. 56-59.) , 

Another issue that requires particular attention is the use of 
violence. The existence of many books in which violence is directed 
against characters with impairments is not surprising because of the 
common perception of the handicapped person as "victim." If it has the 
result of causing the reader to react angrily to pain unfairly imposed 
by society, the occasional use of violence can be instructive and may 
serve a useful purpose. « 

. If books are to be used effectively to promote social integration, 
they should be introduced in the primary grades. Reading aloud, discus- 
sion, role play, and the creation of alternative endings are just a few 
of the ways children's books can be used at this level. The various 
aspects of a single book can be examined on several different occasions; 
a single story session is not going to produce an immediate positive 
response. . * 

Books that not only, present positive attitudes toward the disabled 
but also convey good historical information and a sense of life in for- 
Nner times are natural supplements to the social studies curriculum. - it^ 
is important for young people to know that, years ago, many persons 
perceived disability as being a punishment , for sin. . ' 

Related fictional works can be an invaluable aid for any unit or 
lesson focused on the handicapped. The' following books, all written 
with honesty and sensitivity, are useful and appropriate for children 
in the elementary grades. 

Alcock, Gudrun. Turn the Next Comer. New York: Lothrop, Lee, arid 
Shepard, 1969. 

The main theme of this book is that people with handicaps feel the 
0 same way that nonhandi capped people do about pity and embarrass- 
ment. It is an excellent, sensitive portrayal about inner-city 
problems as well as' those of the physically handicapped. 

Armer, Alberta. ' Screwball. Cleveland: World, 1963. 

This is a story about a little boy named Hike who had polio before 
he was three. By winning a soap box derby, he triumphs in his 
inner battle with self-acceptance and self-esteem. He realizes 
that even though his physical handicap will always prevent him from 
participating in certain activities, he has the ability to be suc- 
cessful in bis own way. The characterizations in this first- 
person narrative are outstanding, and the relationships between 
children in the story are realistically drawn, making this a book 
with great reader appeal. 

Fassler, Joan. Howie Helps Himself. Chicago: Whitman, 1975. 

Without stating the name of the handicap, this book describes some 
of the problems of a little boy with cerebral palsy. The book 
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begins by telling of some things Howie likes to do and then dis- 
cusses several things he cannot do. The story includes Howie's 
family — his mother, father, sister, and grandmother — and tells 
about all the things they help Howie do. The reader begins to feel 
1 he knows Howie as his frustrations with daily home situations are 
portrayed. The book tells of his special class and all he learns 
there. When he learns to push his own wheelchair by turning the 
wheels with his hands, his struggle and his father's reactions are 
warmly expressed. 

Lasker, Joe. He's My Brother. Chicago: Whitman, 1974. 

A young boy describes the problems in the life of his younger 
brother, Jamie, who is learning-disabled. Jamie's difficulties 
arise from rejection by his peers as well as from academic fail- 
ures. The sibling affection, examples of frustration, and accuracy 
of information combine to present an excellent interpretation of 
learning disabilities. 

Sobol, H. My Brother Steven Is Retarded. New York: Mac mi 11 an, 1977. 

This story is told through the eyes of 11-year-old Beth. She tells 
about life with her retarded brother Steven and very openly dis- 
cusses her feelings about him: how her friends react, and the 
- effect having a retarded child has on a family from her point of 
view. The book contains photographs of Beth and Steven, their 
parents, and Beth' s friends. It also discusses Steven's special 
school, the things he learns there, and his probable future. This 
book will help children who have handicapped friends or relatives 
deal with their feelings and anxie.tles. 

Stein, S.B. About Handicaps: An Open Family Book for Parents and Chil- 
dren Together. New York: Walker, 19 74 . , 

The children's text with accompanying pictures is the story of two 
children, one of whom is physically handicapped, and their rela- 
tionship as friends. The story acknowledges children's fears and 
feelings, and the questions they ask in order to understand. The 
corresponding adult text provides specific details and facts and 
offers suggestions for handling questions and discussion which 
might arise. The book encourages speaking about handicapped per- 
sons and sharing uncomfortable feelings.^ 

Wolf, B. Anna's Silent World. New York: J.B. Lippincott, 1977. 

Anna is six years old and profoundly hearing-impaired. She attends 
a regular first grade and receives therapy in speech, lipreading, 
and the use of hearing aids. The book portrays her hard work and 
joys in her daily activities using a s.>ple text and photographs. 
It describes in detail th*e efforts needed to help Anna talk, read, 
and write. The book explains clearly to children why it is diffi- 
cult to understand deaf children's speech, and how Anna learns, 
hears , and understands others. 
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— Wolf, B. -Don't- Feel Sorry ^ for Paul. Philadelphia: J.B. Lippincott, 
1974. ~ 

Although the text is somewhat advanced for children to read on 
* their own, this photo journalistic portrayal is the story of a 
seven-year-old boy who was born with incompletely formed hands 
and feet. The story documents Paul's accomplishments and acti- 
vities during two weeks of his life, which are not unlike those 
of any boy his age. The book gives a detailed explanation of 
Paul's three artificial limbs, therapy, challenges, and traumas. 
The photographs depict Paul and his family* and friends in their 
daily routine. Paul lives, works, and plays successfully in a 
world made for people without handicaps. 

Using Films and Videotapes 

The selection criteria for audiovisual resources closely parallel 
the criteria for choosing good children's books. In addition, it is 
important that the narrator, who may be the handicapped person, speaks 
in a manner that is easily understood by the viewer. Not only must 
professional jargon be avoided; the quality of the voice must not 
detract from the message that is being conveyed, and the speaker must 
be fluent. The roles and appearances of the nonhandicapped characters 
(parents, siblings, friends) must be realistic and natural as well. The 
following films, all of which meet these criteria, are just a sample of 
the high-quality products that are available. (For information about 
rental or purchase, contact the publisher or distributor.) 

Feeling Free (six 14 min. black and white films; also available in video 
cassettes). Scholastic Book Services, 904 Sylvan Avenue, Englewood 
Cliffs, New Jersey 07632. 

This PBS television series about handicapped children, now avail- 
able in film format, was developed by the Workshop on Children s 
Awareness, a division of the American Institute for Research, in 
order to develop a climate open to mains tr earning. The programs 
center around five handicapped children: Ginny is a dwarf, Gordon 
is deaf, Hollis has cerebral palsy, John has a learning disability, 
and Laurie is blind. In six films edited from the series, the 
children and their friends appear in documentaries, question and 
answer sessions, discussion groups, and games. An accompanying 
print program is also available. 

Get It Together (20 min.; color; also available in videocassette) . 
c Pyramid Films, Box 1048, Santa Monica, California 90406. 

This film is about a remarkable man and his relationships with 
those around him. A vigorous, highly physical college student, 
Jeff Minnebraker, was involved in an automobile accident which 
left him a paraplegic, paralyzed from the waist down. The film 
shows how, after his initial pain, rage, and self-pity, Jeff put 
his life together and achieved a meaningful career and a happy 
home life. 
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Hewitt's Just Different (47 min. ; color). Time-Life Multimedia, P.O. 
— £ox £44, Paramiis,..Jgew. .JeWjL 0.7652 # 

Nobody can understand why 12-year-old Willie spends so much time 
with Hewitt , his mentally retarded 16-year-old neighbor. Willie 
has discovered something about Hewitt; he's a valuable friend, 
and an authority on baseball. The movie deals with peer pres- 
sures and emotions which both Hewitt and Willie experience at var- 
ious times. Appropriate for ten-year-olds and ol4er. 

Mind (11 min.; black and white). Indiana University Audio-Visual Cen- 
ter, Bloomington, Indiana 47401. 

Using black-and-white still photos and her own narration, a young 
woman -physically handicapped from birth tells her story. The film 
deals with various problems: people staring at her in public, 
her parents not accepting her handicap and instilling false hope 
that someday she could be normal. She tells the story of her grow- 
ing up, her unrealistic dreams and hopes, her experiences in a 
special school, her unpreparedness for the outside world, and her 
acceptance of herself. This powerful human statement of one per- 
son's struggle to cope with a handicap would be appropriate for 
fourth- and fifth-graders. 

My Son, Kevin (24 min.; color). Indiana University Audio-Visual Center, 
Bloomington, Indiana 47401. 

This film deals with the effects a physical deformity has on a boy 
and his family. Society's view is realistically presented. The 
boy in the film feels like a freak because he is not accepted and 
is shunned or stared at; no one makes an effort to meet him, 
although his intelligence is not affected. The film also shows the 
family's resentment. The boy's mother is one of more than 8,000 
women who took thalidomide — a mild tranquilizer — during the first 

few months of pregnancy. This is an excellent film to show to 

any age group although primary students may have trouble with the 
technical language. 

Skating Rink, The (27 min.; color) Learning Corporation of America, 1350 
Avenue of the Americas, New York, New York 10019. 

This film tells the story of Tuck, a teenage boy with a stuttering 
problem. The boy regains his self-confidence by becoming an excel- 
lent ice skater. His father begins to appreciate Tuck when he 
sees his son perform on skates. The film is appropriate for 
explaining minor differences in language patterns to children in 
the third grade or above. 

Using Simulations 

The simulations suggested here illustrate just a few of the many 
strategies for ft letting children experience what it might feel like to 
have a particular disability. After each of the activities, students 
should have the opportunity to share D the insights they gained. 




Simulating Physical Disabilities 



Simulation 1 Gbjective(s) : 



Simulation 2 



Simulation 3 



— To help children perceive how difficult it jean be to. 
perform actions like eating or writing when one lacks 
fine motor control. 

Method(s) : 

— Let the students try to eat small morsels of food 
(for example, a dish of fruit cocktail), holding a 
spoon in a pair of pliers. 

— Let the students try to write their names, holding 
pens or pencils in the pliers. 

Objective (s) : 

— To show that children with physical handicaps can 
participate in games. 

Method(s) : 

— Form a circle of five to ten children and pass or 
throw a ball around the circle. The first time each 
player misses the ball, that player must; put one arm 
behind his 6r her back. After a second miss, the 
player must kneel, still keeping one arm behind the 
back. 

Objective(s) : 

— To let children experience what it is like to be con- 
fined to a wheelchair. 

— To stimulate children to think of ways in which games 
might be modified so that handicapped persons can 
participate. 

Method (s) : 

— Ask two children to sit in chairs across the room 
from one another and throw a ball back and forth. 

— If you have access to one or more wheelchairs, let 
the nonhandicapped students take turns playing ball, 
sitting in a wheelchair. Encourage them to experi- 
ment with maneuvering a wheelchair quickly around 
the room in order to retrieve the ball. 



Simulating Visual Impairments 



Simulation 1 
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Ofajective<s) : 

— To enhance students' sensitivity to kinesthetic 
stimuli. 

Method (s): 

— Put several different objects into a box or bag. 
Let students take turns being blindfolded. The 
blindfolded student reaches into the box or bag, 
finds an object, and tries to identify it by feel, 
smell, sound, or perhaps even taste. 
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Simulation 2 Gbjective(s) ; 

—To improve the accuracy of verbal expression, giving 
directions , and following directions. . 
. .„ - ^_?o encourage sharing and cooperation. 

Method (s): 

— Ask the children to form pairs. One child in each 
pair is blindfolded. The other partner puts several 
objects into a "grab bag" and attempts to direct the 
blindfolded partner in retrieving specific items from 
the bag. Repeat the activity, increasing the number 
of objects, after both partners have had their turns 
being blindfolded. 

— Let the children form pairs for a "treasure hunt." 
Again, one partner is blindfolded. The other partner 
hides an object somewhere in the classroom. From a 
stationary position, the "sighted" partner must 
direct the blindfolded partner to the "treasure" by 
giving careful and precise directions. 

Simulation 3 Objective(s) : 

—To let students experience some of the problems and 

frustrations of being visually impaired. 
— To provide students with the opportunity to experience 

dependency and trust. 
— To provide students with the opportunity to help 

others and be responsible for others 1 welfare. 

Method(s) : 

— Ask students to form pairs. Blindfold one member 
of each pair. Tell the "sighted" students to lead 
their 1 'blind" partners around the school for five 
minutes, attempting to be helpful and reassuring. 
Then let the students reverse roles and repeat the 
process. 



Simulating Hearing Impairments 

Simulation 1 Objective(s) : 

— To let the students experience partial hearing loss. 

Method(s) 

—Stand in front of the room and whisper instructions 
to the class. Then pass out copies of a list of ques- 
tions about the instructions and ask students to fill 
in the answers, without making inquiries. 



Simulating Speech and Language Disorders 

Simulation 1 Objective(s) : 

— To let students experience what it is like to have a 
speech impairment. 

Method(s) : 

— Let the students take turn^ reading paragraphs aloud 
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with one or more wads of dental cotton placed between 
their lower gums and cheeks. Then give' the , students 
ample time to sharef their perceptions about how it 
felt to be both the reader and a listener . 



Simulation 2 Ob jective(s) : 

— To let the students explore ways of communicating 
without speech. 

Method (s) 

— Prepare a series of cards, each containing a written 
instruction (for example, "Write your name in the 
upper-right-hand corner of a piece of paper"). Ask 
the students to form pairs. Give a card to one mem- 
ber of each pair and ask that student to communicate 
the instruction to his or her partner without speak- 
ing or writing. 

R esources for Teachers 
7*7 

Aiello, B. , and I. Crepeau. The Kids on the Block* Washington, D.C. : 
The Kids on the Block, Inc., 1978. J . r 

The Kids on the Block is a teaching kit which features six almost 
life-sized puppets who represent a cross-section of children, some 
of whom are visibly handicapped. Included are scripts and sugges- 
tions for follow-up discussions. 

Barnes, E. , C. Berrigan, and D. Biklen. What's the Difference? Teach- 
ing Positive Attitudes Toward People With Disabilities. Syracuse: 
Human Policy Press, 1978- 

This is a book of activities which suggest ways to involve adults 
and children in experiences to foster contact, empathy, the gain- 
ing of information, a&d responsive behaviors toward disabled people 

Baskin, B.H., and K.H. Harris. Notes From a Different Drummer: A Guide 
to Juvenile Fiction Portraying the Handicapped. New York: R.R. 
Bowker, 1977. 

This book is a comprehensive guide to juvenile fiction written 
between 1940 and 1975 which depicts handicapped characters- The 
authors analyze the fiction from historical, cultural, and lit'- 
erary contexts; identify trends and patterns; and present an 
extensive annotated guide. 

Bookbinder, Susan. Mains t reaming: What Every Child Needs to Know About 
Disabilities. The Meeting Street School Curriculum for Grades 
1-4. Boston: Exceptional Parent Press, 1978. 

This practical guide is designed to facilitate the integration of 
children with disabilities into public school by preparing the stu- 
dents already in that, setting to meet, welcome, and accept their 
new classmates. 
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Cleary, M. Please Know Me As I Ami A Guide to Helping Children Under- 
stand the Child With Special Needs. Sudbury, Mass.: Jerry Cleary, 
1975. 

This booklet is designed to help the nonhandicapped children gain a 
greater understanding and appreciation for their handicapped 
classmates. 

Edrington, M.J. , S.A. Moss, and J. Young. Friends. Monmouth, Ore.: 
Instructional Development Corporation, 1978. 

Designed to help normal children appreciate the problems and achieve- 
ments of handicapped children, Friends tells the stories of eight 
real-life youngsters with a variety of handicapped conditions. The, 
book, complete with illustrations, photographs, interviews, and 
exercises, is written for third- to fifth-grade readers. 

Pick a Title. Annapolis, Md. : Maryland Department of Education, 1978. 
This booklet is a bibliography of children's books and other media 
about the handicapped. 

Shuster, Susan K. "Teaching the Concept of Disability." In Shuster 
and Egglestor. , eds. , Living and Learning With the Handicapped 
Child. Arlington, Va. : Media Marketing, 1979. 

This audiovisual slide/tape program is based on the assumption 
that nonhandicapped children have as much to gain from mainstream- 
ing as do the handicapped. It gives concrete examples of strategies 
teachers can use to help nonhandicapped children welcome and under- 
stand their disabled classmates. 
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7. ANALYSIS OF SOCIAL STUDIES CURRICULUM MATERIALS 



Because the social studies curriculum is an essential tool for 
teaching about differences in people and groups, it provides an appro- 
priate context for both educating students about handicapping condir 
tions and easing the process of mains t reaming children into the regular 
classroom* The potential use of social studies materials for exposing 
students to issues related to handicapping conditions should not be 
underestimated. Introducing students to cultural and ethnic differences 
is an important function of the social studies curriculum. Concepts 
pertaining to the handicapped can be incorporated easily into instruc- 
tion about the recognition and understanding of likenesses among and 
differences between people and groups. The first section of this chap- 
ter analyzes the treatment of handicapping conditions and provisions 
for the handicapped learner in widely used social studies elementary 
textbook series; the second section describes two federally funded 
curriculum development projects. 

Social Studies Textbo ok s 

Two questions were paramount in our analysis of elementary social 
studies textbook programs: (1) to what extent, and in what context, are 
handicapped persons depicted in the student materials and (2) to what 
extent are the materials designed or adaptable for individual differ- 
ences in sensory,, motor, or learning capacity? 

The authors inspected and analyzed the elementary social studies 
programs published by seven major companies: American Book; Follett ; 
Ginn; Houghton Mifflin; McGraw-Hill; Scott, Foresman; and Silver 
Burdett .* With the exception of the Ginn series, of which only the 
texts for levels K-5 were reviewed, the texts for grades K-6 from all 
seven publishers were examined page by page. (The findings of this 
analysis are summarized in Figure 4,) Both teachers' and students' edi- 
tions were examined in order to determine whether examples of handicaps 
were presented, what messages they conveyed (i.e. , goals, attitudes), 
and how the teacher was directed to incorporate the examples into a 
learning context. In addition, the materials were reviewed to note 



Portions of this chapter were written by Cynthia L. Groman. 

* It should be noted that the social Ptudies series selected for 
review had already been developed or were in the process of development 
when Public Law 94-142 was passed. 
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the handicapped 



© 



Supplemental 
tasks for 
learning 



Figure 4 

PREVALENCE OF HANDICAPPED CONTENT IN SOCIAL STUDIES SERIES 



Pictures of 
the handicapped 



American 
Book 



Follett 



Ginn 
(K-5 ), 



Houghton 
Mifflin 



(One (several 
picture) in each • 
level) 



McGraw- 
Hill 

* 

Cone) 



Silver 
Burdett 



Scott, 
Foresman 



(several (one per 
in level 3) level) 



Grade level 



1** 



1, 2, 4** 



1, 3, 4 



2, 4, 6** 



* Handicapped content is present in that series. 

** All three characteristics were present in all grade level materials indicated. 
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whether provisions for differences in individual learning skills had 
been included (see Figure 5) . 

Some excellent examples of incorporating material about the handi- 
capped can be found in the Houghton Mifflin series, Windows on Our 
World, in the texts for grades 1, 2, and 5. These examples are useful 
because they present the handicapped realistically — as normal indivi- 
duals with special needs. Suggestions for dealing with and teaching 
about several different handicaps are presented for the teacher. For 
example, students are acquainted with the American sign language alpha- 
bet so- that they can communicate with hearing-impaired friends. A' 
photograph of two children communicating through sign language accom- 
panies the article. The teacher is encouraged to teach a few letters 
of sign language to the class. The value of friendship and the goal 
of communication with others are important in the social milieu of the 
handicapped. 

The Houghton Mifflin series includes some provisions for individual 
differences in learning ability. The emphasis is on "learning by 
doing"— tapping unique abilities, dealing with differences in learning 
patterns. However, no specific mention of disabilities is incorporated 
into the learning sets; instructions are given for small-group acui- 
ties and individual tasks, and most activities seem oriented toward 
motivated, advantaged children. Modifications for disadvantaged or 
exceptional children are not specified. 

The Scott, Foresman series texts for grades 2, A, and 6 also con- 
tain appropriate content about the handicapped. In one picture sequence 
students are introduced to "Bob," who is using a braille typewriter. 
The focus of the chapter is on differences and similarities in people 
and their activities. The importance of understanding differences in 
others is stressed in addition to the goal of communication with others. 
The teacher is encouraged to read aloud stories about the handicapped, 
discussing the five senses and showing studentr examples of braille. 
The series makes allowance for individual differences by describing var- 
ious activities as "easy" (all students should be capable of doing), 
"interesting" (geared for whole-class or small-group projects) , and 
"challenging" (more thought-provoking, time-consuming projects). No 
adaptations for exceptional children are specified. 

Another excellent example of incorporating information about the 
handicapped into -social studies content appears on page 25 of Finn's 
first-grade book, Our School, which stresses recognition of the handi- 
capped as functional people in society. In addition to analyzing the 
photograph presented, the teacher and students are instructed to dis- 
cuss the values and attitudes held by handicapped persons and others 
in society. Provisions for individual differences are found under the 
heading "Guiding, reading, and learning" in all the texts. However, 
there are no specific references to handicapped students other than 
those who have reading difficulties. In these instances, the teacher is 
encouraged to use word drills, emphasize listening skills, and pair 
' unfamiliar words with familiar words and pictures. 

The Silver Burdett series contains several superior photographs of 
handicapped children engaged in everyday activities. One in part" 
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Figure 5 



provisions <?or Individual differences in social studies series 



Series 



Provisions Present ^ype(s) of Provisions 



American 
Book. 



Follett 



Ginn 



Houghton Mifflin * 



Suggestions fot modifying instruction 
included for the following groups: 
visually impaired, hearing impaired, 
perceptual motor problems. Concern 
for motivation reflected in sugges- 
tions for use of tape recorders, peer 
teaching of simple tasks, flash cards. 

Strategies for teaching rated to accom- 
modate different levels of learners. 
Ratings: * m low achiever, ** -* aver- 
age § *** « challenges students. Con- 
trolled reading levels, suggestions 
for modifying evaluative tools for 
low achievers. 

Cursory attention to children with 
reading problems; more focus on reme- 
diation. "Guiding, reading, and 
learning" tips; word associations, 
emphasis on listening skills. 

Emphasis on unique (geared to more- 
talented students) abilities, indi- 
vidual needs, learning by doing, 
differences in learning patterns, 
small-group and whole-group tasks 



McGraw-Hill 

Scott, 
Foresman 

Silver 
Burdett 



Ratings: easy, 
challenging. 



interesting, 



Contains slow- learner sections. Role 
playing and concern for motivation 
very explicit (i.e., gross motor acti- 
vities, motivation factors, task 
orientation) . 



# * Provisions are present in all levels of the series. 
** Provisions are present starting at third level. 
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of a boy in a wheelchair, costumed for Halloween— could be an. ^excellent 
starting point fot discussing the ways in which handicapped individuals 
adapt to society. However, the Silver Burdett books contain no explicit 
suggestions for using the texts with handicapped students, although the 
editions for grades 3-6 suggest special provisions for individual learn- 
ing differences. Indeed, of all the series Silver Burdett appears" to 
be the most explicit in providing for "individual differences" by 
including activities for individuals with ". . . one or more of several 
educational and personal characteristics"; for -example, poor reading, 
poor study habits, short attention span, low IQ, and perceptual motor 
problems. Suggested strategies emphasize role play, learning directions 

and basic xaotivatioft techniques. ^ 

i 

Although the FolIeL't, McGraw-Hill, and American Book series 
effectively utilize the themes of cu/ltural and individual differences, 
they include no, specific content about the handicapped. However, super- 
ior provisions ror individual differences in learners are included in 
the American Book series, which suggests alternative strategies and 
special tasks for the visually and hearing- impaired and for students 
with perceptual motor problems. One-to-one instruction, pairing handi- 
capped students with nonhandicapp&d students for certain tasks, step- 
by-step activities, the use of tape recorders, and emphasis on thinking 
skills arfi'^a^few of the provisions suggested. 

Follett maintains a carefully controlled reading level for its " 
series l \ . . to assure that each booK contains material that communi- 
cates rather than frustrates. " The special provisions for students with 
rgading disabilities include "to help you read" activities on an intro- 
ductory readiness page and a symbol code for rating the level of diffi- 
culty of the activities in each book (* = low achievers; ** = - average 
students; *** = superior students). Follett also recommends that the 
construction of evaluative methods be adapted to meet the levels of 
achievement expected by below-level students. Other th^n for the broad 
category of "low achievers , n however, no modifications for handicapped 
students are provided. 

In the McGraw-Hill series, no provisions for individual dif- 
ferences are specified in the introductory pages of the textbooks* How- 
ever, each grade level contains a "Teacher's Packet" which supplements 
and enriches various lessons. *A section titled "Reading Hints" is 
incorporated into each lesson to build word meaning and concept develop- 
ment skills. 

In conclusion, 4 although all seven ol the series reviewed make 
some provision for individual differences in learners, most contain few 
or no specific suggestions for modifying activities to fit the needs 
and capacities of handicapped students. Content about handicapped peopl 
and handicapping conditions is sparse; two of the programs contain no 
such content whatsoever. Clearly, more material about the handicapped 
ought to be presented in all seven series. In addition, special provi- 
sions for handicapped students who have been mainstreameo must be incor- 
porated by the authors and publishers of social studies texts in order 
to ensure appropriate and equal educational opportunity for^all students 



Federally Funded Curriculum Projects 



Project MAVIS 



V 



An excellent example of an effort to adapt social studies curricu- 
lum materials for aparticular group of handicapped students is Project 
MAVIS (Materials Adaptations for Visually Impaired Students in the 
Social Studies), a three-year research and demonstration project funded 
by the Bureau of Education for the Handicapped (BEH), U.S. Office of 
Education (1977-1980) and sponsored by the Social Science Education 
Consortium. The primary goal of MAVIS is to facilitate the mains tr earn- 
ing of visually impaired students by providing effective social studies 
learning materials and experiences. 

The MAVIS project has adapted and field tested portions of five 
sets of social studies curriculum materials. The original student mate- 
rials have been prepared in braille, large print, and audiotape; descrip- 
tions of pictures have been added and tactile illustrations provided; 
and the large-print editions include word lists at the beginning of each 
unit as well as high-quality photographic reproductions of graphic mate- 
rial. The teachers' guides to the materials have been modified to facil- 
itate the integration of the visually impaired student. 

Practical information to enhance the teacher's effectiveness with 
a visually impaired child in a mains t reamed setting has been compiled 
in a set of six sourcebooks. These resources reflect the concern of 
the developers that teachers need background information about the han- 
dicapping condition in addition to knowledge about modifying instruc- 
tional techniques • 

For more information about Project MAVIS, contact the Social Science 
Education Consortium, 855 Broadway, Boulder, Colorado, 80302 
(303/492-8154). 

The Social Learning Curriculum 

The Social Learning Curriculum is an excellent activity-oriented 
social studies program designed specifically for elementary school, 
middle school, and junior high school youngsters with cognitive disad- 
vantages who are labeled "mentally retarded.' 1 The curriculum is an 
outgrowth of a research and development grant funded by BEH in the late 
1960s. Although it was originally designed for the educable mentally 
retarded child in a special class, its organization and goals make it 
very suitable for a regular class in which retarded children have been 
mainstreamed. The content focus combines the social learning concepts 
of : self-identification, self-perception, and interaction with thinking 
skills (analyses and synthesis) and subject-area skills. 

For more information about the Social Learning Curriculum, contact 



Charles E. Merrill, Publishers, 1300 Alum Creek Road, Columbus, Ohio 
43216. 
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Curriculum-development efforts to enhance social studies 
achievement of handicapped learners are in their infancy. However, 
the need for such materials is very apparent, and it is to be hoped 
that both federal funding agencies and publishers of social studies 
curriculum materials will respond to this need. 
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EPILOGUE 



As we reflect on the task we have just completed, we find our- 
selves overwhelmed. We have exerted much effort in trying to com- 
pile and communicate suggestions that will help elementary teachers 
integrate mains t reamed children into the regular classroom setting. 
At the beginning we suSpecteS that this task would be awesome; we 
have confirmed our initial suspicion. But even more awesome, more 
challenging, and more demanding is the task that faces such a 
teacher on a day-in, day-out basis. Mains t reaming is a very ' 
difficult and complicated educational effort; whether it succeeds 
or fails will depend on classroom teachers. 

Recognizing the difficulties of mains tr earning leads us to 
emphasize, again, the importance of a support system for teachers 
in mains tr earned classrooms. These teachers must be able to freely 
ask for help and easily obtain it. Supporting personnel in the 
form of guidance counselors, speech and language therapists, build- 
ing principal, social workers, physical and occupational thera- 
pists, and resource teachers, to mention a few, mast be ready and 
willing to help. Staff development programs must be provided, both 
before mainstreaming is implemented and after it is in place. If 
such sustained support is not available for the classroom teacher, 
handicapped youngsters are probably better off in special 
classrooms-. — — — — o — 

Finally, we believe that the importance of social studies for 
mainstreamed children must not be underemphasized. Too often, 
handicapped children experience social isolation. Carefully 
designed social studies programs can remedy this condition. In 
social studies classes, children learn how to manage in their envi- 
ronment; they practice critical-thinking skills, human-relations 
skills, and decision making. It is in the social studies classroom 
that children learn to recognize the importance of their values and 
those of others. The potential of all children for becoming respon- 
sible, contributing citizens depends in large part on a sound social 
studies education. 

A.S.O. 
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RELATED RESOURCES IN ERIC AND ECER 



Computer searches of the Educational Resources Information Center 
(ERIC) and Exceptional Child Education Resources (ECER) data bases 
yielded the resources briefly described in this section. The avail- 
ability of each of the resources from ECER is indicated in the cita- 
tion. If your local library does not have an ERIC journal article 
that you want, you may write for a reprint to University Microfilms 
International, 300 North Zeeb Rd. (P.O. Box 1346), Ann Arbor, Michigan 
48106. The following information is needed: name of periodical or 
journal, title of article, name(s) of author(s) , date of issue, volume 
number, and numbers of pages to be copied. A single reprint costs 
$6.00; there is a $1.00 charge for each additional reprint. All orders 
must, be accompanied by payment in full, plus postage. 

Journal Articles in ERIC 

Boyer, Ernest L. "Public Law 94-1^2: A Promising Start?" Educational 
Leadership 36, no.- 5 (February 1979), pp. 298-301. EJ .196 157. 

- The author explains the history, requirements, and some of 
the effects of PL 94-142, which is intended to help schools pro- 
vide equity and' quality in education for children who need more 
care, attention, and understanding thaj>aost « 

Chapin, Richard C. "The Legal Rights of (children With Handicapping 

Conditions and the Process of Mains treaming. " Peabody Journal of 
Education 56, no. 1 (October 1978), pp. 18-23, EJ 198 718. 

The mainstreaming of handicapped children is presented from 
the point of view of the legal rights of children* The issue 
involves all levels of t government in a constantly changing 
relationship. 

Culhan, Barry R. , and Richard Curvin. "There's a Deaf Child in My Clas 
• < Learning 7, no. 2 (October 1978), pp. 111-17. EJ 197 197. 

Specific suggestions are made to help a teacher communicate y 
successfully with a deaf child. 

Enright, Robert D., an'd Sara J. Sutterfield. "Treating the Regular 
Class Child in the Mainstreaming Process: Increasing Social 
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Cognitive Development ." Psychology in the Schools 16, no* 1 (1979), 
pp. 110-18. EJ 195 731. 

It is shown that both moral judgment and interpersonal concep- 
tions (two cognitive developmental domains) seem to be related to 
adequate social adjustment. Recent empirical studies have demon- 
strated success in raising children's level of reasoning in these 
areas. Direct applications of these recent findings to the main- 
streaming problem are discussed* 

Gainer, Ruth Straus, and Eiline Kukuk. "Something to Sing About." 
Childhood Education 55, no. 3 (January 1979), pp. 141-47. 
EJ 198 390. 

This article describes an elementary school art program involv- 
ing mains treaming, with a framework which emphasizes the develop- 
ment of a positive self -concept . 

Godsave, Bruce F. "What Not to Do for the Hearing Impaired Child." 
Learning 7, no. 2 (October 1978), pp. 117-18. EJ 197 198. 

The problems of dealing with a child who must wear a hearing 
aid are discussed, and the importance of cooperation between par- 
ent and teacher is emphasized. 

Gregory, George P. "Using the Newspaper in the Mains'reamed Classroom." 
Social Education 43, no. 2 (February 1979), pp. 140-43. EJ 197 061. 

The author reviews arguments for and against mains treaming 
and presents strategies for using newspapers in elementary-school 
mains treamed social studies classrooms. He gives examples of news- 
paper learning activities related .to community affairs, social 
competencies, safety, and prevocational skills. 

Hatch, Eric J. , et al. "The Comprehensive Evaluation for Handicapped 
Children," Elementary School Guidance and Counseling 13, < no. 3 
* (February 1979), pp. 171-187. EJ 197 549. 

Since the passage of PL 94-142, it is especially important for 
counselors to know evaluation methods. This article presents a 
description of the usual sequence of a total assessment followed 
by a brief description of the role of each of the team members. 
A more technical overview of comprehensive diagnostic or prescrip- 
tive methods for the exceptional child is then provided. 

Hendrickson, Barbara. "Teachers Make Mainstreaming Work." Learning 
7, no. 2 (October 1978), pp. 104-110. EJ 197 195. 

Three cases of successfully mainstreaming children with physi- 
cal handicaps and mild retardation are described. 

Leone, Peter, and Paul Retish. "A Handicapped Kid in My Class?" Social 
Studies 69, no. 1 (January/February 1978), pp. 18-20. EJ 176 389. 

This article suggests adaptations of curriculum and awareness 
activities for students to prepare them for the arrival of handi- 
„ capped students who are to be mainstreamed into the general public 
school environment* 
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Lockvood, Ann Vevier. "Accommodating Learning Disabilities: Creating 
the Least Restrictive Environment. 11 Illinois Schools Journal 
58, no. 4 (Winter 1978/79), pp. 33-36. EJ 200 648. 

Presented in this article are various strategies for inte- 
, H grating learning-disabled children into academic programs. 

Suggestions are made in the areas of mathematics, classroom envi- 
ronment, social studies, and science. 

Love, Armin. "Mainstream Education for Deaf Pupils." Special Educa- 
tion: Forward Trends 5, no. 4 (December 1978), p. 19. EJ 196 261. 

The article describes the mains t reaming of hearing- impaired 
and deaf students in Germany, Austria, and Switzerland. 

Massie, Dorothy. "Update on Education of the Handicapped." Today's 
m Education 67, no. 3 (September/October 1978) , pp. 60-62. 
EJ 198 775. * \ 

Problems faced by teachers and schools in educating handi- 
capped students are described,^ and recommendations for improving 
the situation are offered. 

Olson, Myrna R. "Orienting the Blind Student." Learning 7, no. 2 
(October 1978), pp. 110-11. EJ 197 196. 

Guidelines are provided for the teacher who has a blind 
student in the class, 

Perlman, Marsha, and Vivian Dubtovin. "Kevin's a Typical Child — and 
Blind." Instructor 88, no. 7 (February 1979), pp. 175-77. 
EJ 194 793. 

This article describes the experiences of^a blind sixth- 
grade boy who has been in regular classes since kindergarten and 
briefly discusses things that his parents and school personnel 
have done to help him adjust to his handicap and function as a 
typical child. 

Putnam, Rosemary W. "Books Can Introduce Your Class to the Mains t reamed 
Child." Learning 7, no. 2 (October 1978), pp. 118-120. EJ 197 199 

A list of books dealing with handicapped children is provided 
for reading by children in a regular classroom to help them under- 
stand and accept their handicapped peers. 

Rebore, Ronald W. "Public Law 94-142 and the Building Principal." 

NASSP Bulletin 63, no. 426 (April 1979), pp. 26-30. EJ 197 924. 

The author suggests ways to establish a frame of reference 
, within which a principal may conceptualize and begin to implement 
Public Law 94-142. 

Reese-Dukes, Judson L. , and Elizabeth H. Stokes. "Social Acceptance 
of Elementary Educable Mentally Retarded Pupils in the Regular 
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Classroom." Education and Training of the Mentally,. Retarded 13, 
no. 4 (December 1978), pp. 356-361. EJ 198 066. 

The social acceptance of 64 normal and mains treasaed educable 
mentally retarded fifth- and sixth-graders was studied and com- 
pared by means of peer ratings. 

Reich, Carol, et al. "Models of Integration." B.C." Journal of Special 
Education 2, no. 3 (Fall 1978), pp. 215-225. EJ 196 193. 

This article describes a variety of integration programs avail- 
able for mains t reaming hearing-impaired children into the regular 
classroom. 

Rocha, Ramon M. , and George P. Gregory. "The Resource Room; Delivery 
Systems for Mains tr earning in Elementary Social Studies." Social 
Education 43, no. 1 (January 1979), pp. 63-64. EJ 193 309. 

This article outlines the responsibilities of the resource- 
room teacher as support person and diagnostician and provides the 
Individual Education Plan (IEP) chart legally required for children 
receiving special education services. 

Rocha, Ramon M. , and Howard G. Sanford. "Mainstreaming: Democracy in 
Action." Social Education 43, no. 1 (January 1979), pp. 59-62. 
EJ 193 308. 

The authors contend that the mainstreaming effort can lead 
to a breaking down of stereotypes and enables all citizens to' 
participate as contributing members of society. An elementary- 
level unit, "Likenesses and Differences Among People in the Com- 
munity, Nation, and the World," designed to identify similarities 
among individuals and to minimize differences, is described. 

Rockoff , Edward. "Classroom Utilization of Ancillary Personnel: 

Delivery Systems for Mainstreaming in Elementary Social Studies." 
Social Education 43, no. 1 (January 1979)^ pp. 67-68. EJ 193 311. 

The author proposes inservice training on w the utilization of 
ancillary personnel (special education teacher, school nurse, 
hearing and speech clinician, guidance counselor) in assisting 
the social studies teacher with the mainstreamed student. He out- 
lines how ancillary personnel may aid in preparing students for 
entrance into the regular classroom, developing curriculum, teach- 
ing and evaluation, and providing continuing assistance. 

Sanford, Howard G. "Prescriptive Teaching: Delivery Systems for Main- 
streaming in Elementary Social Studies." Social Education 43, no. 1 
(January 1979), pr. 64-67. EJ 193 310. 

This article outlines basic components of a prescriptive 
teaching program (assessment, curricular objectives, arid individ- 
ualized instruction) and notes the implications that each of these 
components has for the handicapped student in a mainstreaming 
environment. Two charts illustrate criteria involved in prescrip- 
tive teaching or individualized education. 
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Shiman, David A. ff When Mainstreaming Comes In, Are the Poor Left Out? 11 
Learning 7, no. 2 (October 1978) t pp. 120-21. EJ 197 200. 

Concern is voiced that, given pressure to spend individual 
time with handicapped students, teachers will pay less attention 
to the needs of the nonhandicapped low achievers who come pre- 
dominately from the poor and the ethnic minorities. 

Skindrud, Karl, et al. "In-Service Preparation for Mainstreaming: A 
Continuum of Strategies for Instructional Planning (IEP) Teams." 
Teacher Education and Special Education 2 9 no. 1 (Fall 1973), 
pp. 41-52. EJ 199 606. 

An inservice model for mainstreaming mildly handicapped 
children is described which combines competitive, accommodative, 
and problem-solving approaches. 

Vandivier, Stella Sue, and Phillip L. Vandivier. "To Sink or Swim in 
the Mainstream." Clearing House 52, no. 6 (February 1979), 
pp. 277-79. EJ 199 140. 

The authors review some of the shortcomings in schools trying 
to translate mainstreaming theory into practice: lack of a full 
\ range of special placement options, overreliance on consultation 
\ and resource teacher programs, and failure to furnish adequate 
\ special instruction in regular classrooms. 

\ Resources in ECER 

Adams, A^tte H. , et al. Mainstreaming Language Arts and Social Studies; 

Special Ideas and Activities for the Whole Class (1977). EC 191 934. 
Available from Goodyear Publishing Co., 1640 S. Fifth St., Santa 
Monica, California 90401 (107 pp.; $8.95). 

This guide presents ideas for teaching language arts and 
social studies to elementary classes in which handicapped children 
have been mains tr earned. Use of the activities-wlth the whole class 
is stressed. Information on daily objectives, teacher preparation, 
and activities is provided for 36 language arts themes (such as 
learning the names of people in the classroom, reading different 
signs and symbols, using sentences effectively and learning to 
enjoy poetry) ± and 36 social studies tasks. 

Newberger, Darryl A. "Situational Socialization: An Affective Inter- 
action Component of the Mainstreaming Reintegration Construct" 
(1976). EC 100 94§. Available from University Microfilms Inter- 
national, P.O. Box 1346, Ann Arbor, Michigan 48106 (196 pp.; $22.00 
hard copy; $11.00 microfiche; cat. no. 77-1521). 

A paradigm for effectively reintegrating mild to moderately 
handicapped learners with their regular classmates in instructional 
learning environments was developed in several steps: formulation 
of a rationale for an affective social interaction component to be 
built into, existing and succeeding, mainstreaming programs; deriving 
concepts for the development of a paradign from existing theory 




research in the interrelated areas of social interaction, affec- 
tive education, and mainstreaming studies and programs with handi- 
capped learners; presentation of a paradigm of "situational social- 
ization"; and formation of generic teaching competencies for 
regular and special educators in mains t reamed environments. 

Salisbury, Geoffrey. Open Education Handbook for Teachers of the Blind 
(1974). EC 092 151. Available from Royal Commonwealth Society for 
the Blind, Commonwealth House, Haywards Heath, Sussex, RE 16 3AZ, 
United Kingdom (58 pp.; 50 pence). 

Intended for teachers of blind children, the booklet describes 
classroom methods, special equipment, and braille and examines some 
of the difficulties which are regularly experienced by teachers and 
students in a new "open education" project 'in which handicapped 
children are taught in regular schools. The qliaiities that a 
successful leader in open education must possess, methods or organ* 
izing schemes and their practical application, and the problems 
likely to be encountered by the teacher are discussed; and prac- 
tical suggestions on how to conduct special classes in the follow- 
ing subjects are given: social and environmental studies, physical 
education, handwork, gardening and agriculture, mathematics, 
braille, and mobility. A final section is devoted to teacher 
training in open and special education. Appendixes include an 
outline of a special education service, a table on the classifi- 
cation of physically and mentally handicapped children with- recom- 
mendations for medical and educational care, and a sample open 
education record chart. 

Techniques to Aid Adaption of Social Studies Curriculum for Mai nst reamed 
Exceptional Children (1977). EC 111 566.' Available from Hunts- 
ville City L 'iools f P.O. Box 1256, Huntsville, Alabama 35807 
(videocassette; $20.00) . 

This videotape discusses some techniques to aid in the adap- 
tation of social studies curricula for mainstreamed handicapped 
elementary school students. Aspects covered include how the 
teacher can use the learner's strongest "modabilities" to teach 
the individual, and social studies materials for the elementary 
grades. A lesson study plan is also presented. 
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